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Control of Credit 


In Retail Business’ 


Redueing Failures 


Dr. Klein, of Department of 
Commerce, Finds Fewer 
Bankruptcies Than Usual 
In Time of Depression 


American System 
Declared Superior 


In Backing Enterprises Is 
Said to Offer Hope for More 
Rapid Recovery in Trade 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


It is no exaggeration to say that the 





agencies, is playing a notable part in 
checking the depression, and is likely to 
accelerate recovery here more sharply than 
in countries whose credit facilities are less 
thoroughly organized. . 

In our modern business structure a 
place of pivotal importance has been won 
by the credit man, and in these days 
of business stress the need for character 
and courage among the holders of that 
post is about at its highest point. Par- 
ticularly as the function of credit control 
jin business has become correlated and 
endowed with added efficiency by well 


organized groups eVerywhere has its im- 


portance increased. 

Today we know that the task of dealing 
with decisions and problems by credit 
specialists constitutes a dominating fac- 
tor, not only in the fortunes of individual 
enterprise, but in the determination of 
the whole trend of the business tide. 


Effects of Denial of Credit 


Every depression in our history has been 
characterized by the sudden curtailment 
of credit, further aggravating industrial in- 
activity, discouraging new enterprise, and 
increasing unemployment. Yet the evils 
of easy credit and inflation in boom times 
are probably not greater than the baneful 
results of forced collections, hasty calls of 
loans, and unwise denials of credit in 
times of crisis, due to panicky and disor- 
ganized credit executives. 


Our business has been saved from much 
unnecessary disaster in the last 18 months 
because of the stronger organization and 
better understanding of business funda- 
mentals within the ranks of credit men. 
Great as is the assistance which close 
and competent association of credit men 
lends to the general safeguarding of credit 
extension, I am inclined to rate as equally 
valuable the salvage efforts which only 
such organization makes possible among 
endangered enterprises. 


Need of Cooperation 


Credit men accustomed to close coop- | 


eration, to the exchange of intimate in- 
formation, are capable of drawing the line 
of solvency, and of preventing the dis- 
tressed business from going down before 
the insistent demand of one or two hold- 
ers of accounts. 


The capacity which the credit associ- 


ation most promotes is that of enabling) 


its members to distinguish between the 
business derelict which is hopeless and 
the one that can yet be saved. In that 


invaluable function, the credit association | 


is one of the most effective forces we have 
for stabilizing trade. 


With this close organization in credit, 
it is feasible for the credit man to accept 
the new basis which is now being imposed 
for the evaluation of debtors. It is no 
longer sufficient to measure a_ buyer’s 
claim for credit in terms of the tradi- 
tional “three C’s.” He must look beyond 
Capacity, Capital and Character of the 
individual; he must add another “C” to 
the list—a “C” for Current Conditions. 


Factors Involved 


He must ask what credits are necessary 
to continue the enterprise which is ap- 
pealing to his judgment—he must be 
mindful of conditions which are beyond 
the debtor’s control. 
must rely on the ability of the credit as- 
sociation to link up action through wide 
fields. 

I have just had an instance of the far- 
reaching good effect which such consid- 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 





Col. Young Praises 


Aviation Safety Code 


Commends Efforts of Industry 






Cooperation Among Agencies 


superiority of credit control in American | 
business, the fine team work of its credit | 


And in so doing he} 


Sales to Industry | 
_ 53 Billions Yearly 





Double 
Those of Household, Says 


Purchases 
| Marketing Specialist 


Factory 


RIE, Pa. May 19—The industrial 
market is nearly twice as large as 

the household or the so-called “con- 
sumers” market, Edward R. Dewey, Chief 
of the Industrial Marketing Section, 
Census of Distribution, told the Indus- 
trial Conference meeting at the Cham- 
| ber of Commerce. 
Approximately $53,000,000,000 worth 
| Of goods is sold annually to the factories 
| and service industries of the United 
States, whereas $34,000,000,000 would 
cover the costs at the point of produc- 
tion of those commodities which are des- | 
tined for sale to the household consumer, | 
Mr. Dewey declared. An authorized | 
summary of his address follows in full 
text: 
| The most important industrial market | 
| is, of course, that afforded by the various | 
| manufacturing enterprises who consume | 

goods valued, at the source at about | 
$33,000,000,000, but the service industries | 
| are likewise important, consuming as 1 
| they do, materials valued at the source | 
at something like $20,000,000,000. These 
industries include the construction in- | 
dustry, the railroad, the various public | 
utilities. shipbuilding, farming (in so 
far as it buys wholesale), the so-called 
“institutional market,” including hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals, and so on, the 
storekeepers (in so far as they buy for 
their own use), and the Federal, State 
and municipal governments. 

Hence it is evident that the industrial 
market should be studied and cultivated. 
And it is in this connection that the 
Bureau of the Census can be of assist- 
ance to business men and all who are 
—s interested in this particular mar- 
cet. 

The most important of the industrial 
market being the manufacturing enter- 
prises, you will naturally look first to 
the figures in the Census of Manufac- 
| | 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 7.) | 
‘Labor Stabilization 

Advocated to Cover 
Industry in General 


| 
Acting Governor Lehman of 
New York Also Suggests | 
| Standardized Production 


| To Lessen Unemployment 








| NEw York, N. Y., May 19. 
Any mandatory steps for the stabiliza- 
tion of employment should cover industry 
in general, said Acting Governor Herbert 
|}H. Lehman tonight, and labor and in- | 
{dustry also should try to stabilize and 
|} standardize production. 

Mr. Lehman presided at the opening | 
session of the New York City Conference 
|of Social Work of the Welfare Council 
| Of New York, of whose executive commit- | 
tee he is a member. The general topic | 
|of discussion was “What can be done to| 
solve the unemployment problem?” 

His remarks follow: 

“So far as the immediate question of | 
unemployment is concerned, the State, of | 
; course, has been at all times vitally alive | 
| to the situation and has done and is doing 
whatever it could to aid in its mitigation,” 
Mr. Lehman said. “The State, of course, 
cannot, because of constitutional limita- 
tion, give direct aid. It has, however, 
helped the situation so far as lay in its 
power, by embarking in and carrying on 
the largest construction program of nec- 
essary and important undertakings in its 
history. It is pushing that program to 
the utmost. 

Will Continue Program 

“For the dual purpose of relieving a 
| very real emergency and catching up with 
|a definite program of social and economic 
development, the State will continue its 
construction program and will urge other 
governmental units to do likewise to the 
| extent that resources permit. It must al- 
ways be borne in mind, however, that | 
| Social progress must be directly limited by 
| the economic conditions of the govern- | 
|mental unit lest insupportable burdens of 
|taxation be placed on the very people 
| whom we want to help. So much for the| 
immediate situation. 

“If industry is to prosper, if men and 
; women are to attain social and financial 
| independence, means must be found to 
| bring about a greater and more perma- 
}nent stabilization of employment than 
now exists. I know that we cannot break 
| down a fundamental law of economics, 
but I do think that intelligent reasoning 
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Inquiry Is Begun 
In Workers’ Loss © 


Due to Machines 





Secretary Doak Names Com- 


mittee to Investigate Dis- 


‘ 
placement of Men _ by 
Mechanical Processes 


Some Improvement 


Seen in Employment 


Several Favorable Factors Are 
Noted in Various Communi- 
ties by President’s Emer- 
gency Committee 

Plans and metHbds of procedure in the 
study of displacement of men in industry 


by ‘machines, a satisfactory investigation 
of which has never been undertaken, will 


be the program at the initial meeting May | 


20 of a committee appointed May 19 by 


| the Secretary of Labor, W. N. Doak, it 


was announced orally May 19 on behalf of 
the Department. 

Although the scope of technological un- 
employment has received some attention, 


| 


there has never been a satisfactory inves- , 


tigation of what becomes of the men 
thrown out of work, it was pointed out, 
and the committee, composed of 10 mem- 
bers, may go into the question. One diffi- 
culty that may arise is separating the 
number of persons replaced by machinery 


from the number who have lost jobs be- | 


cause of the depression. 
Members of Group 
Several Government Officials, to whom 
technological unemployment is a matter 
of professional interest, are on the com- 
mittee formed by Mr. Doak. The mem- 


‘Remarkable Expansion 


bers are: 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, of the Dunwoody In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, Minn 

Perry W. Reeves, Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education. | 

Dr. J. C. Wright. Director of Federal Board 


nal Education 


of Vocatio 
A. Wharton, President, 


International 


| Association of Machinists. 


F. C. Croxton, Acting Director of the Presi- 


dent's Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment } 
John P. Frey, Secretary of the Metals 


Trades Department, American Federation of 
Labor 

John R. Alpine, Supervising Director (Fed- 
eral) Employment Service. 

Mrs. Josephine’ Barro 
Clothing, Textile & Needle 
Employment Service 

Lawrence W. Wallace, executive secretary, 
American Engineering Council. 

E. E. Hunt, Department of Commerce. 

The work of the committee, it was 


pointed out at the Department of Labor, 


| is likely to be along the lines of recom- 
mendations recently made to President t 


Hoover by the Advisory Committee on 
Employment Statistics, of which Mr. Doak 
was an ex-officio member, along with the 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. La- 
mont. The committee, appointed by Mr. 
Hoover, was asked to consider the sub- 
ject of technological unemployment and 
to make suggestions concerning the char- 
acter of study or siudies of the problem 
which it might be wise and helpful for 
the Government to undertake. 

(Publication of the full text of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations was begun in 
the isue of Feb. 16 and concluded Feb. 
18, 1931.) 

Collection of Data Favored 

Thé committee was unanimously of the 
opinion that because of the acceleration 
of the rate of technological advance, the 
topic of technological unemployment was 
of vital importance in the analysis and 
discussion of the entire unemployment 
problem. It recommends, therefore, that 
collection of fundamental data and the 
prosecution of specific studies should be a 


|}continuing part of the responsibility of 


the Government, and especially of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, of the Labor 
Department. 

The Committee further recommended 
that essential data, in addition to that 
already being collected by the Bureau and 
the Bureau of the Census of the Com- 
merce Department, be gathered by such 
appropriate agencies as are necessary for 
the continuous and current measurement 
of industrial productivity. Where war- 
ranted by basic facts collected, special in- 
tensive studies of particular industries 
were proposed to determine the exact 
processes or machinery responsible for the 
increased productivity and the type of la- 
bor affected by it. The Committee also 
favored more effective coordination of the 
various statistical services of the Govern- 
ment through the appointment of a per- 


manent coordinating committee, composed | the affirmative. 
of the heads of the various statistical | rowers’ cards in force per capita in librar-| 


services, with power to institute investi- 
gations. 

Cooperation with responsible outside 
agencies ought to be encouraged both in 
collection and analysis of data, the Com- 
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WARNED 


Superintendent | 
Trades, Federal | the Office follows: 


| 











Food Price Survey 
To Be Undertaken 


Federal Bureau to Prescribe 
Nutritive Values in Rela- 
tion to Prices 








HE Bureau of Home Economics of 

the Department of Agriculture will 
soon undertake, as a new branch of its 
work, the study of current food prices 
and price trends, from which it will be 
in position to prescribe certain food 
values in connection with corresponding 


price levels, Hazel Stiebeling, nutri- 
tionist of the Bureau, stated orally 
May 19. 


Although this work has not heretofore 
been a part of the Bureau’s work, Miss 
Stiebeling explained, the current reduc- 
tion in food prices generally makes pos- 
sible the introduction of considerable 
variety in the menu, since practically all 
food groups are represented in the lower 
price level. 

Further information made available 
by Miss Steibeling follows: 

Interested in the nutritive value of 
food with especial reference to the cost, 
the Bureau has nad brought to its at- 
tention a decline in the price of a num- 
ber of foods. This means that the 
»housewife of limited means can afford 
a greater variety of food, since she will 
not be compelled to substitute some 
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Radio Development 
Failing to Diminish 


Demand for Books 


in 
Libraries During Last Six 
Years Shown in Survey 


By Office of Education 





Despite the remarkable development of 


radio, it has not resulted in diminishing 


the demand of the American public for 
books, a library survey undertaken by the 
Federal Office of Education discloses, it 
was stated orally May 19 at the Office. 

There has been a remarkable expansion 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 1931 






‘New Regulations _ 
For Admission of | 
_ Canadian Labor' 


‘Drafted Follewing Protest 

By Canada on Exclusion 
| Of Commuters at Border 
| In Increasing Numbers 





Government Agrees 


| On Modified Policy 


‘Gives Those Refused Entry 
Right of Appeal to Board 
Of Special Inquiry or to 
Secretary of Labor 


| New plans of regulation regarding Can- 
adian commuters entering the United 
| States daily for work in this country have 
| been issued by the Department of Labor, 
according to an announcement by the De- 
partment of State, May 19, which takes 
| the form of publication of diplomatic cor- 
|respondence between Canada and the 
|United States regarding border crossing. | 
| Protest was made by the Canadian Gov- | 
}ernment in a note dated Dec. 26 anne 
| the action af the United States in barring 
Canadians employed in American border 
cities. In this note, it was pointed out 
that the number of Canadians entering 
the United States for daily employment 
| had decreased from 13,000 in 1927 to 3,600, 
| in 1930, and that at the same time Can- | 
ada had done nothing to restrict the entry | 
| of Americans into Canada for employment. | 


Regulations Transmitted 
In a reply dated May 11, the Depart- 
ment of State transmitted a copy of the | 
| regulations put in force by the Depart- | 
| ment of Labor. These provide that a 
| Canadian shall not be denied entry in the 
| United States merely if he has changed 
; employment, unless there was an aban- | 
donment of his status secured at the time 
| of his admission. 
They also provide that if an immigrant 
| is denied entry to the United States, he | 
;}may apply through the usual channels | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





Why Government | 
Specialists Resign | 





Civil Service Will Ascertain 
Extent of Turnover and 
Reasons for It 


GTEPS will be taken ai once to ascer- 
“ tain how many technical, profes- 
sional and _ scientific employes leave 
Federal Government service and why 
they go, this information having been 
requested by the Council of Personnel 
Administration after its first meeting 
May 18 ai Washington, Herbert E. Mor- 
gan, Assistant Director of the Editing 
and Recruiting Division of the Civil 
Service Commission, _ stated orally 
May 19. 

As being undertaken by the council, 
he said, the move to achieve more sta- 
bility in Government employment turn- 
over “is a big job and is the most im- 
portant and far-reaching plan’ ever 
entered upon for the purpose of econo- 
mizing in Federal personnel.” 

Mr. Morgan pointed out that “greater 
efficiency in Government operations is 
almost sure to result from a reduction 
of turnover among Federal workers. An- 
other object in carrying out the plan, 
he explained, is economy. Additional in- 
formation made available by Mr. Mor- 
gan follows: 

At its first meeting May 18, the Coun- 
cil of Personnel Administration, com- 
posed of the heads of Departments and 
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Biological Survey 
Defends Control of | 
Predatory Animals 


Answers Criticism of Society 
Of Mammalogists on 
Field Practices Employed 
With Wild Life 





Criticism of the field practices of the 
Biological Survey, of the Department of 
Agriculture, in predatory mammal control, 
embodied in the report of the special 
committee to consider the subject sub- 


in libraries and increase in demand for|for permission to reapply for admission | mitted to the American Society of Mamé 
| books during the pasi six years, the Office | within one year from the original date of | malogists at its annual meeting in Phila- 
| said. 
| Further information made available at | whose crossing cards were listed but whose| G. Redington, Chief of the Survey, de- 


Growth in Six Years 
Today the United States has approxi- 


|} his rejection. Furthermore, commuters | 
|cases were not considered by a board of | 
|Special inquiry, may apply for a return | 
| of their cards, and if denied, may appear | 
| before a board of special inquiry or be- | 


| mately 162,000,000 volumes in nearly 11,000! fore the Secretary of Labor. 


| 
| 





public, society, and school libraries. 
Within six years, between 1923 and 1930, 
here was an increase of 33,500,000 books. 


to every 25 persons. There are 6,000,000 
more borrowers’ cards in libraries of 3,000 
volumes than there were in 1923. These 
libraries circulated 130,000,000 more books 
in 1929 than in 1923. 
books issued for reading outside libraries 
now averages nearly 3 per person annually 
for the entire population of the country. 


Trend to Public Libraries 


Falling off in the numbers of associa- | 


tion or society libraries shows the trend 
toward publicly supported institutions. 
Many of the disappearing society libraries 
have been succeeded, no doubt, by tax- 


| supported libraries. 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


a 


America’s annual library bill, the sta- | 


tistics show, is $69,297,428. Of this amount 
$52,624,203 is supplied by taxes, the rest 
from other sources—dues, endowments, 
etc. Of the total library expenditures 
$16,591,720 went to buy books. Expendi- 
tures in the librarieseof 3,000 volumes and 
more show an increase of $30,000,000 over 
funds spent in 1923. 

The total number of books in American 
libraries—public, society, and school—is 
now approximately 162,000,000, which is 
equivalent to about 40 libraries the size 
of the Library of Congress. 

Citizens of the District 


of Columbia 


have access to the largest number of books, | 


Statistics reveal. There is an average of 
17.54 library books to every person living 
in the Federal District, while the next best 
bookshelved State or Territory is New 
Hampshire, with 4.34 library books per per- 
son. Other high ranking States are: Con- 
necticut, 3.32; Vermont, 3.24; Massachu- 
setts, 3.22; Rhode Island, 2.80; Nevada, 
2.57; Maine, 2.34; California, 2.14; Oregon, 
1.88; and Colorado, 1.74. 


The question is often raised, Are Amer- 
icans reading more books? From the point 
of view of the libraries the answer is in 
The number of bor- 


ies reporting 1,000 volumes and more in- 
creased about 27 per cent from 1923 to 
1929. The number of books issued per 
capita increased 45 per cent from 1923 to 
1929. 

Californians, the statistics seem to 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 
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There are today in the country 33 books | 


The number of} 


Notes exchanged between Canada and 
the United States fololw in ful text: 

The note, dated at the Canadian Lega- | 
tion, Washington, D. C., Dec. 26, 1930, 
addressed to the Secretary of State, Henry 
| L. Stimson, and signed by Hume Wrong, 
| Charge d’Affaires: 

Sir: I have the honor to state that I 
have been instructed by the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs to inform 
you that representations have been made 
to His Majesty’s Government in Canada 
| concerning the serious effect upon Cana- 
dian communities along the Detroit River 
of the policies recently enforced by the 
immigration authorities of the United 
States against residents of Canada cross- 
ing to work in the United States. 

Right Fully 

His Majesty's Gove 
course, fully recognizes the right of the 
Government of the United States to 
adopt and enforce whatever immigration 
policy is considered necessary in the in-| 
terests of that country. At the same time, | 
no doubt is felt that the Government of 
the United States will agree that it would 
not be consistent with the spirit and prin- 
ciples which have directed the relations| 
between the two countries to disturb, un- 
less in case of urgent necessity, conditions 
| which have been maintained and accepted 
through a long period. At many points 
j|along the international border, and no- 
tably in the Windsor-Detroit area inti- 
mate business and S0cial relationships 
have developed, advantageous to both 
|} countries. These border communities are 
largely complementary to one another, not | 
merely in an unusually free exchange of 
labor, but still more in the extent to which 
the commercial and social facilities on | 
either side of the boundary have been 
available to residents on both sides. This | 
close interrelation is the product of a 
long development during which mutual 
|freedom of intercourse has been main- 
tained. It is, of course, not possible to/| 
|disturb one factor in the relationship 
without affecting other factors. 
| Before 1927, residents in the Canadian 
border communities who entered the 
United States daily for employment were 
admitted as visitors under the immigra- 
| tion laws. On April 1, 1927, the Depart- 
| ment of Labor of the United States issued | 





Recognized 
rnment in Canada, of | 
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| SUlVES: 
scale valuable wild life including fur ani- | 


| game administrators who see in the coyote | 


| pigs, and poultry and 


delphia, Pa.. “comes as a surprise,” Paul 


clared in a statement issued May 19 by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The committee report charged, Mr. 
edington explained, that the work of the 
as operated to destroy on a large 


Ri 


mals. 
The Department's statement follows in 
full text: 


Improvement Cited 


“Paul G. Redington, Chief of the Bureau 


of Biological Survey, Department of Ag- 
riculture, said today that the report of the 
special committee on problems of preda- 
tory mammal control, submitted to the 
American Society of Mammalogists, at its 
annual meeting in Philadelphia, Pa., May 
12 to 15, which condemned field practices 
of the Biological Survey, came as a sur- 
prise, particularly, in view of the fact 
that in field methods of control the Bi- 
ological Survey .has made improvements 


Newspaper 





Established March 4, 1926 
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Exports of Wheat 
To Be Continued 
By United States 
Samuel R. McKelvie of Farm 
Board Tells London Con- 


ference This Country Is 
Not Out of World Market 





Points to Necessity 


Of Curtailed Output 





Denies That Solution to Prob- 
lem of Surplus Can Be 
Found by Producers’ in 
Marketing Channels 


The United States is “emphatically not 
out of the world export wheat market, at 
least for a considerable time to come,” de- 
spite the fact that the Federal Farm Board 
and the Secretary of Agriculture have 
strongly advised American farmers in their 
own interest to cut down production as far 
as possible towards the limit of domestic 
requirements, Samuel R. McKelvie, mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Board, told the 
International Wheat Conference in Lon- 
don May 19. 

Mr. McKelvie’s address was made publi¢e 
by the Federal Farm Board. 

Coxpled with increasing production there 
has been material decrease in the per 
capita consumption of wheat in import- 
ing countries, he pointed out, and attempts 
to overcome either consideration alone will 
not suffice. 

Restoratien of Prices 

“We cannot afford to delude ourselves 
| with the hope that Nature unassisted will 
|restore wheat prices to remunerative 
| levels,” he said, declaring further that “it 
would be fatal to assume that expansion 
of consumption alone can be brought about 
in sufficient degree to transform the world 
situation from bad to good.” 

(The full text of Mr. McKelvie’s address 
will be found on page 5.) 

Mr. McKelvie declared that in deter- 
mining the causes for the maladjustment 
|of wheat production and consumption, the 
recovery of wheat production in Europe, 
—— by the principal overseas ex- 
| porting countries and latterly the ré- 
| entrance of Russia and the Danube basin 
‘countries into the ranks of important ex- 
| porters, are of first importance. 


Denies Holdings Are Threat 
“Perhaps 


the greatest forward step 
| would be taken,” he said, “if wheat im- 
| porting nations could be convinced that 
| it is in their own interest to avoid uneco- 
|nomic measures in protecting their own 
growers.” 

Mr. McKelvie reiterated the previously 
| expressed stand of the Farm Board that 
| the holdings of the Grain Stabilization 
| Corporation will be merchandised in an 
| orderly fashion and not “thrown overboard 
|for anything they will bring.” Fears of 
| the trade and the public that the holdings 
|of the Corporation constitute an undue 
| threat to the market are unjustified, he 
| said, since the threat would obtain no 


that are definitely in line with many of} matter how the holdings were distributed. 


the committee's proposals. Furthermore, | 
he pointed out that investigation by the 
committee revealed little evidence of ob- 
jectionable conditions in connection with 
the Bureau's work in 
control in recent years. 

“The Committee’s report charged that | 
the Biological Survey in the control of the 
larger predators, such as the mountain 
lion, the wolf, the coyote, and the bob- 
cat, particularly the coyote, has operated | 
for the destruction on a large scale of 
other and valuable wild life, including 
fur animals. 

“The Biological 
tion of Congress, has 
more than 16 years in cooperative work 
for controlling damage by the larger | 
predators and by such noxious rodents as | 
ground squirrels, pocket gophers, and | 
prairie dogs, Mr. Redington pointed out. | 


predatory animal 


Survey, by authoriza- 
been engaged for 


|} Its methods of control have seldom been 


by and | 


questioned farmers, stockmen, 
a menace to domestic sheep, cattle, goats, 
to many of the 
beneficial forms of wild life, such as deer, | 
antelope, mountain sheep, and ground- | 

| 





| nesting birds. | 


Coyote Control Methods | 
“*Throughout the 16 years, said Mr. 
Redington, ‘in which the Biological Sur- 
vey has been engaged in this control 
work—which is one of its seven main func- 
tions—most of the coyote control work 
has been in the West. The resources of 
the Survey have been sufficient only for | 
work in areas where damage to domestic | 
. | 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.] 


Had not the action of the Grain Sta- 
bilization Corporation been taken, he said, 
not only domestic prices but world mar- 
ket prices as well would have been driven 
down still further, to the injury not only 
of our wheat growers but of those in 
other countries. 


Reflected in World Prices 


World market prices today fully re- 
flect the existence of these stocks, he said, 


and probably overdiscount their signifi- 
/cance because they are heavily concen- 
trated in “visible” positions. Such de- 
pressing force as they exert, however, 
should be less, and not greater, because 
they are in strong hands rather than 
weak. 


Mr. McKelvie declared, however, that it 
would be folly to assume that the solution 
of the crisis can be found in marketing 
channels. “At best they can alleviate, 
they cannot cure, a serious situation,” he 
said, adding that nothing short or an 
adjustment of production will serve to 
correct the difficulty at its source. 

“We see no possibility of a satisfactory 
solution which does not include as the 
most important single element curtail- 
ment of production in exporting countries, 
individually and as a whole,” he con- 
cluded. 


Popularity of Sandal 
Helping Shoe Industry 
Manufacturing Centers Show 
Continued Production Gain 


To ‘Build Up Its Morale’ a ee 
The aeronautical industry of the United | , Living Costs of 19] 7 
IN MOVE TO REDUCE DROWNINGS ~ Prevail in Bay State 


Unexpected demand for a new type of 
sandal has been an important contribut- 


STATES ADOPTING SURVEY SYSTEM 
FOR SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL LAWS | put in‘ tniea States shoe centers, accords 


7 | ing to a statement of the Department of 
April Figure Is Lowest Since | rar eee Commerce. Staple lines also continue to 


ain . . ° , ° ° ’ e ° hold up well, the Department said. 
December of That Year Office of Education Says Legislative Studies Indicate |W was expiained orally at the Depart- 


. , | ment that the new type of sandal is known 

Growth of New Methods of Procedure las the “sun sandal,” which has been 

A oe ees | adopted extensively by adults. The sandal 

| permits a maximum of sun and air to 

}rench the surface of the skin, as the top 

}consists merely of straps placed at wide 
| intervals. 



























States is becoming increasingly aware of | 
the necessity for building up good will and | 
effective morale through independent po- | 
licing and organization work, Col. Clar- 
ence M. Young, the Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, declared 
in an oral statement May 19. 

Formation of an “aviation safety con- 
ference” by the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce was commended by the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Aeronautics as a de- 
sirable step to achieve the objective of 
both the industry and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The drafting of the Chamber’s 
safety code is indication of the industry’s 
efforts to lay a firm foundation for fu- 
ture development, he said. 

“I am pleased to see that the industry 
from within its own ranks is exerting | 
the greatest efforts to build up its morale 
and spirit of pride,” Col. Young remarked. 


Toll Will Be 3,500 Lives Unless Bathers Are Careful, 


Census Bureau Says ; 
a Boston, Mass., May 19. | 


|; The cost of living in Massachusetts in | 
| April, 1931, was at the lowest level | : 
|recorded since December, 1917, according | \ ORE than a dozen state-wide sur- Critical public opinion, demanding 
to a report just issued by the Depart- | + veys on education during the last economy and efficiency, and the growing 
ment of Labor and Industries. | two years indicate the introduction of science of education favor this practice. 
With average retail prices in 1913 used ere atientifie methods of Legislatures | OUrns the year 1929 more than a dozen The statement of the Department fol- 
as the basis of 100, the “cost of living in- | — so a . ; state-wide educational investigations or | lows in full text: 
dex” for April of this year was 141.5, it} 1 approaching educational problems. | surveys were provided for by legislative | Shoe manufacturing centers in the 
was shown, this being a decrease of about| Ward W. Keesecker, associate specialist action, | United States during the week showed a 
144 per cent from that of the previous! jn school legislation, announced orally California provided for a State com~- | continued increase in production, accord- 
s mission of nine to investigate the geo- | ing to reports received in the Commerce 
at the Office of Education May 19. 


month. | t 
The purchasing price of the dollar in graphical, financial, and organizational | Department's Shoe Division. 


PPROXIMATELY 3,500 deaths from 
“4% accidental drowning may be ex- 
pected during June, July and August, 
it was stated orally May 18 at the Bu- 
reau of: the Census, in warning vaca- 
tionists to exercise care in the choice of 
waters for swimming. 

Further information made available 
at the Bureau follows: 

Approximately one-half of the 6,500 
people drowned accidently on an aver- 


Each year in the last 10 years pre- 
vious to 1929, the largest single group 
of persons drowned during the Summer 
was the group of youths between the 
ages of 15 and 19 years old. The next 
largest group comprises youngsters from 
10 to 14 years old. 

Judging by the figures, persons be- 
tween the ages of 30 and 34 are either 
very careful near water, or, at this stage 


“The important thing is to reach the ob-| age in the United States each year are | of life, they may not be inclined to | April, 1931, compared with 1913, was 70.7 “Critical public opinion, demanding problems of public education, and ap- An outstanding development is the un- 
jective, and while it is relatively unim-| drowned in these three Summer months. | place themselves in circumstances in | cents. F economy and efficiency, and the grow- _ propriated $50,000 for this purpose. expected demand for e new type of sandal. 
portant whether the goal is achieved | Well over one-half of all those meet- which people meet their deaths by Index figures for five elements of the! ing science of education, favor this The Delaware legislation authorized | Manufacturers in many instances. are op- 
through efforts of the industry or of an| ing their deaths annually in this man- | drowning. | budget were given for April of this year Practice,” he pointed out. Additional the Governor to appoint a committee | erating their factories at capacity on this 


outside policing organization the trend| ner are young persons under 24 years Nevertheless, the statistics of each of | and last year as follows: information furnished by Mr. Keesecker to investigate conditions relative to a | variety of footwear, th? reports indicate. 







evidenced _in the Chamber's action is} old. «The annual death toll in the the last 10 years for which figures are Food (43.1 per cent), 1930, 142.1; 1931, follows: teachers’ retirement fund, especially as |Demand for taple lines is also holding 
heartening.” — United States from drowning has | available show a considerably larger | 1189. Educational legislation is slowly to whether the Siate could bear the | up well. 

Additional information made available} grown larger each year, ‘having in- number of deaths by drowning among Clothing (13.2 per cent), 1930, 173.3; | adopiing scientific metohds of procedure. expenses of such a system, and to report A prominent shoe manufacturer in the 

by Col. Young follows: creased from approximately 5,000 in | persons from 35 to 44 years old, than | 1931, 154.5. The practice of Legislatures to employ to the next Legislature. ».ate of New York is reported oversold on 

Reemphasizing in some respects sug-| 1920 to more than 7,000 in 1929, this | among the younger group from 30 to Shelter (17.7 per cent), 1930, 163.0; 1931, experts to conduct state-wide studies Hawaii created a legislative committee | women’s shoes, and sales to wholesale and 

gestions and regulations of the Aeronau-| increase having been brought about par- | 34 years of age, inclusive. | 156.0. or investigations to obtain data on to study the educational conditions in | mail order houses are claimed to be double 

tics Branch, Department of Commerce,; tially by the enlargement of the areas Fewer than 40 babies under one year | Fuel and light (5.6 per cent), 1930,! educational conditions as a basis for the Territory. that of a yea ago. A large mid-west Com- 

the Aeronautical Chamber's safety code! reporting mortality statistics to the Bu- | old have been drowned on an average 1178.1; 1931, 166.0. formulating legislative and administra- Illinois created a commission of six | pany reported making 163,000 pairs per 

embodies a number of worthwhile features| reau. | annually, while the yearly average of Sundries (20.4 per cent), 1930, 167.2;| tive policies affecting the schools con- members to investigate the complete | day. Shoe factories in Maine are notably 

@ * in that it voices the sentiment of the in- Approximately _65,000° people were | such deaths of one-year-olds is approx- | 1931, 161.3. tinued unabated during the biennium; revenue system of the State and to |bu and conditions throughout New Eng- 








drowned in the Uailted States in the 
last 10 years ended at the close of 1929. 


| land satisfactory as compared with a year 
} ago. 


it is the most outstanding general fea- 
ture in recent educational legislation, 


Combined (100 per cent), 1930, 157.1; 
1931, 141.5. 





[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 
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Contract Awarded | | stoth TO LOCATE TORPEDO S ] to Industr 
Early Payment | d || MUSCLE SHOALS PLANT EQUIPMENT || New Constitution | Sales t y 
On New Sub ‘no | | ON OCEAN’S BED 
. n New Submarine | ° | F d ‘F d 
Of National War Rca | / ina Becomes ound to Excee 
|Low Bid for Last of Nine Craft | © | 53 Billi y ] 
Debt Advocated = submited by Camden Effective June | a illion Yearly 
° Concern ~ | stig —_— 
—_—_—__—_— 1 eet 
| bye rata ty nyt tall | 
* | The New York Shipbuilding Company, | 9 : Wey Va gt te lot Factor Purchases Double. 
Present Generation Should | o.itfen N. J. was low bidder on becom. People’s Convention Leaves | My teu Pi y z a 
Care for Indebtedness, | 2% [or ie seed by Congrear in iste, Several Hundred Pro- i oF yan get ett Those of Household or 
; s | Vn tt tl 1 he - 
Mr. Ramseyer Tells War | the Department of the Navy announced posals for Plenary Session LALOR | Consumer Market, States 
° ay 19, w a oO 150, or - e i | \ . © 1s 
Policies Commission struction within 30 months. Additional Of Committees Ped ayaa tht | Federal Specialist 
sU ss |information made available by the De- tll MH ‘ 
=. ‘ | partment follows: ‘ ; | tr! ti rom Page 1.] 

Speedy ware ies mckdens ent a| Sint Gemgeer;-aueiene tain ee, oni has adjourned after formally adopting the | Hl  veren, putastaad every no jones, which 
debt as a preparedness measure and a/|Boat Company, Groton, Conn., the only | | provisional constitution which is to be-| | give ttteranndion om’ the tmetactarine 
“pay as you go” plan in war expenditures | "ths ian bids ranged: from $3,297,000 come effective June 1, and hag left sev- lactivity of each industry. The current 
were advocated before the War Policies! to $3 395,000 and were ‘entered under two eral hundred proposals, many of which Vy Census of Manufactures also will furnish 

: yer | di , concern domestic industry and trade. to) 11)! much information concerning the location 
Commission by Representative Ramseyer| different classes. . ” |be handled by a joint plenary session of | "3 I, of the various~industries, giving this in- 
(Rep.), of Bloomfield, iowa, a majority PO pang ny aes ae ae | the central executive and central control | mu formation by counties in every case where 
mab of he Hes Gamma genet mubmarine tobe, bulk to the, gn pe San) edgy Boat ssi | ese eeiee "ean neces oat 
an . . 5 ; ile | Na | . in- 
said that in the conduct of war most, at) oe Ee seneehek ter ths Rapmrtenent. |Commercial Attache Julean Arnold at} clude figures on the value of materials 
not all, of the war expenditures should be 7. first Electric Board Company bid, | Shanghai informs the Commerce Depart- | |purchased, the value of products, the 
paid on a cash basis out of the gross IN| 93597 999 was for the submarine to be ment by cabler | | Beh | number of wage earners, number of horse- 
come of the Nation. built to the Department’s design for both { Among the important economic ques- wba | power, etc., for each of about 329 indus- 

When the United States entered into hull and machinery, the same firm also {tions to be considered in more detail at| GY | tries. 
the World War, he stated, a suggestion to| bid $3,297,000 for one design and $3,395,- the forthcoming meeting will be those of | y Hence a manufacturer of valves, for 
support the war on a cash basis was 000 for a second design under the class communications and of more complete co- a jexample, could take the census figures 
considered somewhat practical and vision-| where the contractor designs the hull and i sammy of oe = "s | y and with simple computations and an- 
ary. “Since the war,” he said, “by a the Department designs the eney, oe areca looks ollow~- y alyses determine the importance and lo- 
ey ge ee ¢ t's Coenen 160 at re gr Saale dies 4 re- When the People’s Convention met in y aroused f The GARIN SUE es CEES 
a ea =o i 1, a - y : yer y Similarly, the results of the census of 
such as now exists here to give this sub-| duction from the size specified in the Nanking on May 5, its chief objects were Z t i hich is tak s t of 
ject special study and to recommend legis-| original design which had’ called for a ie — ate oe ae es eee pongo be Ri Rg - = = 
ftom to Gongrey to conscript he mate. | surface dplncement_ of 1580 tons. eee ae ce eee manet angen as ca aie the Sena o 
rial as well as a ) s = ion:” « hotels and the census of retail and whole- 
country in the event of another war. | fleet submarines authorized 15 years ago ee ce - a . [re a. e sale distribution. the other sections of the 

|are already in service, while the other constitution which w e obeyed by the ee 
War Taxation Program Urged ‘tm: ae wat Sein as ferte~ entire people.” evice for necov y new Census of Distribution: ° 
“I doubt whether you can get very far) mouth, N. H., navy yard. | The new export tariff schedule of China 


with any proposal to amend the Consti- 
tution,” Mr. Ramseyer told the Commis- | 
sion. “I think it practical for this Com-| 
mission to recommend a program of taxa- 
tion for future wars and to give the coun- 
try the benefit of its judgment on the part 
of the national income that can and 
should be taken in the form of taxes to 
meet the war expenditures on a cash basis. 
Your favorable recommendation and judg- 
ment would have the wholesome effect of 
creating a public state of mind that war 
expenses should be met in full, or very 
nearly in full, from the current income of | 
the Nation during the period of the war. | 
It is evident that in event of war, Con-| 
gress cannot carry out your recommenda- | 
tions on taxation, the mobilization of in- 
dustries, etc., without the suport of public | 
sentiment.” | 


Discussing the war debt payment policy, | 
he said that notwithstanding recommen- | 
dations of leading economists, the ex- 
penses of the last war were met chiefly) 
by sale of bonds. “At the close of the 
war,” he said, “our total debt was some-| 
thing like 626,000,000,.000. The war was 
not financed on the ‘pay as you go’ plan. 

“I shall not discuss the evils following | 
the methods of financing the late war, 
the inflation and following deflation, the 
repudiation and part repudiation of na- 
tional obligations and the manyediscom- | 
forts visited on the civilized world follow-| 
ing the war and from which the world is 


Cancelling Obligations | 


“Foreign governments,” he said, “have 
not lived up to the expectations enter- | 
tained by Congress. Since that time set- 
tlements have been entered intd with for- 
eign governments scaling down or cancel- 
ing their obligations all the way from 26 
per cent to 75 per cent. I am firmly con- | 
vinced that if we had not had these for- | 
eign obligations in 1919, or we had at the} 
time anticipated the cancellation of the | 
foreign obligations, Congress would have 
made the sinking fund apply to all or a 
greater portion of the war debt. 

‘I have resisted and shall continue to, 
resist legislation for a reduction in our | 
sinking fund provision. Except Great 


Radio Development 
Failing to Diminish 
Demand for Books ———- --- — 


I nvestigation 


| 
| ture of fertilizer and now idle. 
| 
| 


Remarkable Expansion in 
Libraries During Last Six 


Years Shown in Survey) 
By Office of Education 


(Continued from Page 1.] 1 
show, use their libraries more extensively | 
than do the citizens of any other State. | 
In California the number of books circu- 
lated per capita of the total population by mittee thought. It said the Bureau of 


libraries of 1,000 volumes or more is 6.2. | Labor Statistics ought to be given addi- 
Comparable figures for a sampling of other | 


States are: Massachusetts, 5.6 books cir-| fiscal year to carry out investigations in 
culated per capita; Connecticut, 49; New | technological unemployment. 
Hampshire, 4.8; New York, 4.1; Vermont, | 


3.9; Ohio, 3.8; Illinois, 3.5; Michigan, 3;) in the employment situation jn several 
Kansas, 19; and Pennsylvania, 1.6. |portions of the country, although some 

The 10,998 public, society, and school | communities report no change, according 
libraries of more than 1,000 volumes now/to communications received and made 


sional employes shows a large 





over 1923, when only 18,719 were employed. =7 = 
One of the most notable gains revealed ° d 
is in the school libraries of 3,000 or more Nicaraguan Guar s 
volumes. There were 947 school libraries | R b 1 C 
in this group in 1923; in 1929 there were | 
1,983, an increase of more than 100 per | Raze ene amps 
cent. The school library movement in the | ' 
past few years has been gaining decided | — e * 
momentum, which has been accelerated in | Fatalities in Three Days of 
many States by legislation requiring | Fighting Number 15 
trained librarians. | 
a : ; cae ; 
Branches Established | Bringing the total insurrectionists killed 
i ‘hi ;_|in three days to 15, patrols of the Nica- 
The penctios of establishing ae | raguan Saandin Nacional destroyed two 
aoe acems to be specnding regldly. | i ondit camps in northwest Nicaragua 
rty per cent more branch libraries were | May 16, the Department of the Navy an- 
reported in 1929 than in 1923. Bag) 





‘ President. ae , : 
egun on Loss to Labor 


By Use of Machinery in Industry Steps to Rebuild 


tional funds in the budget for the next | 


There is, however, some improvement | 


increase | from 30 localities, were submitted by dis- | 


Britain, none of the leading countries of | The State of New York leads all others 
enon ever reduced the principal of in the number of books in libraries of 


/ |3,000 volumes or more, with a total of 19,- 

“It is my position that every generation | 902,855. Other States and territories in 
should pay off its own debts whether such! the order of books on shelves in libraries 
debts be national, State or local. Es- | of similar class are: Massachusetts, 13,- 
pecially do I insist that the war obliga- | 527,613; California, 11,954,603; Illinois, 10,- 
tion voted and made should not be passed | 181,250; Ohio, 8,659,749; District of Colum- 
on to the next generation. bia, 8,514,638; and Pennsylvania, 8,182,181. | 
“It is my view that this Commission; New York also leads in the number of 
aS a measure of preparedness should take | libraries with 3,000 volumes or more with 
a definite and positive stand in favor of |651. Except for the displacement of the 
paying off the war debt within 25 years| District of Columbia the roll of the leading 


from July 1, 1920, as contemplated by 
Congress when enacting the sinking fund 
provision in the Victory Liberty Loan Act | 
of March 3, 1919, and this Commission | 
should specifically recommend the main- | 


States on this score is the same as the 
number of books. Massachusetts, 436 li- 


braries; California, 401; Illinois, 357; and | 


Pennsylvania, 355. 


nounced May 19. Two contacts in which | 


10 insurregtionists were killed occurred 
May 13 and 15 gs guerilla warfare was 
renewed. The announcement follows in 
full text: 


Five Nicaraguan bandits were killed and 


| two bandit camps 15 miles east of Ocotal. 


northwestern Nicaragua, were destroyed 


in two contacts with Guardia patrols on | 


May 16, according to dispatch received 
today in the Navy Department from Col. 
Franklin B. Garrett, U. S. M. C., com- 
manding the Second Brigade of Marines 
in Nicaragua. 

In the first contact, a Guardia patrol 
from Palacaguina under Second Lt. James 


O. Brauer, U. 8S. M. C., of Fargo, N. Dak., | 


and Sergt. Harry E. Kipp, U. S. M. C., of 


The Lime Kiln Building is a unit of Nitrate Plant No. 2, constructed 
by the Federal Government at Muscle Shoals, Ala., for the manufac- 


Large pulverized coal hoppers, as 


illustrated, are installed in the Lime Kiln Building. Legislation to | 
provide for the operation of the power and nitrogen plant at Muscle < | 
Shoals, passed at the last session of Congress, was vetoed by the 


| 
| 





| 
Secretary Doak Names Committee to Study Displacement | 
| Of Men by Mechanical Processes 


| 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


{trict representatives of the Department | 
| Commerce. 

Employment and pay rolls showed im- 
provement in Philadelphia, Pa., it was 
disclosed, while several favorable factors 
were noted in New Lork. 


Delaware interests are seeking to create | 
a spirit of optimism to help business, and 
a slight improvement is apparent in Wil- 
|mington building activities and in retail 


week ended May 9. 


There was little change last week in 
Chicago, but April expenditures for poor | 
relief by the county board dropped nearly 
40 per cent. Several encouraging factors | 
were also to be found in Memphis, it was 
pointed out, while a number of tonstruc- 
tion projects were reported for several 
cities in Tennessee, Arkansas and Mis- 
| Sissippi. 
| Little change could be found in De- 
| troit, Atlanta, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, 
| St. Louis and Minneapolis. | 
| (The announcement of the President’s 
| Emergency Committee for Employment 
| regarding employment conditions in vari- 
ous cities will be found on page 3.) 


Benefits to Aviation 


Of New Safety Code 


Col. Young Praises Efforts to 
‘Build Up Morale’ of Industry 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| dustry in regard to problems which can- 





is to become operative June 1, according 
to a radiogram received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The revised export 
tariff schedule increases the specific ex- 
port duties, at present equivalent to about 
3 per cent of current market prices, to 
rates that will yield an effective 5 per 
cent ad valorem.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


New Zealand Takes 


Earthquake Areas 


Far-reaching Proposals to 
Reconstruct Sections 
Damaged by _ Tremors 
Submitted by Government 


New Zealand is taking steps to rebuild 
her earthquake-stricken area, according 
to a Department of Commerce statement 
May 19. Legislative sanction will be 


should be used temporarily for financing. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Steps looking toward the rehabilitation 
of the area affe®ted by the recent earth- 
quake at Hawke’s Bay and the means of 
providing finance to that end, have been 
proposed by New Zealand’s Prime Min- 
ister, according to advices received in the 


Commerce Department from Trade Com- | 
missioner Julian B. Foster at Wellington, 


New Zealand. 


Reconstruction Fund 
The proposals of the Government are 
of a far-reaching nature and.they wi!l 
require legislative sanction. It is pro- 
posed to seek this during the special ses- 


| sion of Parliament which opened on 


March 11. 


Chief among the proposals outlined “by 
the Prime Minister was that for the pro- 
vision of a total of £1,500,000 for private 
and local body needs (£ equals $4.86). Of 
this £1,250,000 will be devoted to the giv- 


ing of assistance by way of grants or loans | 


to persons or business firms for the re- 
construction of buildings destroyed or dam- 
aged by earthquake or fire, or toward the 


|replacement of loss arising from these 


causes. The remaining £250,000 is to be 


|not be solved completely from the out-| Made available by way of loans to local 
| Side. {authorities for the restoration of essential 
# Commercial aviation must cooperate ; local body services. 

; with regulatory groups to improve its | Considering it inadvisable to raise the 
| safety record in order to deserve increas- |™oney by means of an external loan, the 
| ing support from the pyblic in both trans-| Prime Minister said it was considered 


Of Torpedoes Sunk 
In Mud Is Patented 


Provision Made That Equip- 
| ment May Be Used by 
| The Government Without 
| Payment of Royalties 


* 


A device intended to aid Navy divers 
in recovering torpedoes when they become 
|imbedded in mud below water through 
| which they are fired for practice purposes 
has just been patented in the Patent Of- 
fice by Lt. Comdr. James L. King, Chester 
T. Minkler and Thomas J. Gill, all of 
Newport, R. I. 

The patent, which calls for equipment 
causing air bubbles to rise to the surface 
|of water from the submerged torpedo, was 
| granted under a provision that the inven- 
|tion may be “manufactured and used by 
the Government for governmental pur- 
poses” without payment of royalties to 
the patentees. 
|. The average cost of torpedoes is approx- 
|imately $10,000 each, according to infor- 


was 128. 

Recovery of torpedoes which become 
submerged by going off course during 
practice firing is effected where possible 


| by sending divers to depths of 200 feet or | 
operating drags at the same depth, it was | 


stated. Considerable firing is done on 
Shallow-water ranges where recovery is 
simple. 


| rewards ranging from $25 to $50 for re- 
{covery of torpedoes located on shore or 
dragged up in fish nets. 

The value of the torpedo is considered 
sufficiently great to make employment of 
divers for the salvaging operations a prac- 
tical procedure, it was stated on behalf of 
the Department. 

Various mechanisms previously have 
been devised to indicate positions of sub- 
merged torpedoes but “they have been 
open to various objections and in most in- 
stances have. failed to function as in- 
tended,” it is declared in specifications 
filed with the Patent Office by the pat- 
entees of the new device. 

The invention covers installation of an 
air flask in the “practice head” of the 
torpedo. When a torpedo bearing this 
flask sinks, at the end of its run, to a 


depth greater than that for which the| 


mechanism is set, the air is released either 
by action of the water pressure or by con- 
trol apparatus designed to operate at a 
predetermined time following firing of 


The Department authorizes command- | 
ing officers of ships and stations to pay| 


Located in Few States 


Despite the size of the industrial mar- 
ket it is located in a comparatively few 
States, owing to the high concentration 
of American industries. The Census of 
Manufactures figures show that one 
quarter of all the material consumed by 
manufacturing plants of the country, is 
used in eight counties and about one- 
half of the materials is consumed in 37 
counties; also that three-quarters of the 
materials is consumed by industries in 
143 counties, while the remaining one- 
quarter is consumed by establishments 
scattered over the other 2,933 counties in 
the United States. The eight counties 
consuming one-quarter of the manufac- 
turing materials are: Cook County, II1.; 
New York County, N. Y.; Wayne County, 
Mich.; Philadelphia and Allegheny Coun- 
ties, Pa.; Kings County, N. Y.; Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio; and St. Louis County, Mo. 

In the sale of diffeyeht industrial com- 
modities, the market is often even more 
highly concentrated. For example, the 
State of New York might prove to be twice 
as important to a particular manufacturer 
as, say, the State of Pennsylvania. At any 
rate, the Census of Manufactures figures 
can be utilized in sizing up the market; 
they furnish production figures at two- 
year intervals which can be used in study- 
ing trends and in anticipating what is 
going to happen in the future. In addi- 
tion, the Census of Dtstribution will fur- 


’ : : ae . ae 3 needed for the far-reaching proposals that | mation made available on behalf of the nish basic information on distribution of 
sorely distressed at this time. This is a|employ 31,230 professional librarians, | public May 19 by Fred C. Croxton, vice | trade, Mr. Croxton was informed. A have been made’ It is thought. New|Department of the Navy. The number of | all .commodities. This information will 
; : : & 2 | sligh , t w ff g p ’ 
matter of common knowledge. which is an average of one librarian to|chairman of the President’s Emergency | slight improvement was effected in gen- s 3 : torpedoes lost during the fiscal year 1930 undoubtedly prove of inestimable value 
5,000 books. The total number of profes- | Committee for Employment. The reports,| eral conditions in Buffalo during the ; Zealand’s reserve fund held in London J : 


to all manufacturers. 


‘Soviet Buys Concession 
Held by Bearing Concern 


The industrial concession in Soviet 
Russia of the well-known Swedish ball 
{and roller bearing company, SKF, has 
been purchased by the Soviets, according 
to Swedish information forwarded to the 





|Commerce Department by Commercial @ 


Attache, T. O. Klath at Stockholm. 

The purchase price and other particu- 
|lars of the deal have not been made pub- 
lic but it is reported that the Soviets 
| will take over the production while SKF 
will supply a number of engineers as tech- 
nical advisers.—Issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 


Lower Duty on Mushrooms 
From France Requested 


| An application for lowering the duties 
on preserved mushrooms has been received 
by the Federal Tariff Commission through 
the French Embassy, it was stated orally 
May 19 at the Commission. 

which come to the surface of the water, 
the device also expels water ballast and 
unused air to give buoyancy to the tor- 
pedo, it is revealed in the specifications, 


, . . Ww ; . : ; jy,| the torpedo, the patentees state. The patent was issued May 5 under Pat- 
tenance unimpaired of our sinking fund| * * Winnebago, Minn., met a group of 12) portation and manufacturing hases. |eauitable that the reserve fund held in 4 ; : ? 

provision and such revenue Seaieiodios that | Ethiopian Ivory Exports | bandits under the leader, Ortez. Although Many rules included in e | London by New Zealand should be utilized| 1 addition to releasing air bubbles ent No. 1803530. — 

will yield the necessary Treasury sur-| 


pluses to pay off every dollar of the war 
debt not a day later than July 1, 1945.” | 


Urged War-time Program 


° . 
as later had contact with a small group Of | tive effort. | the fund the Government proposed to levy The Guited States Baily 
he memorial of American economists — ‘ ti bandits in the same vicinity. Five bandits! Unnecessary stunting is given disap-|® Surtax of 1-6 per cent on the value of 
to Congress regarding war finance, which Exports of ivory have progressively de- are known to have been killed and their } 8 p 


Mr. Ramseyer commended as “the ablest 
document on war finance presented to 
Congress during the late war,” confirmed | 
as to every statement of prrnciple and | 


Decrease With Demand 


. 
By James L. Park 
Vice Consyl, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 


creased in the past year, owing mainly to, 


restrictive hunting laws. The output for 
1930 is estimated at not more than five 
metric tons. Poaching is reported exten- 


warning by the war experience, suggested a eee add something to the legit! 
the following forms of war taxation: London is the principal ivory exchange, 
“A tax which will take substantially all| where demand during 1930 is reported 
of special war profits, a material lowering | dull, prices declining and irregular, and 
of the present income-tax exemption, a| sizes small. The United States is under- 
drastic increase in the rate of income) stood to be the chief ultimate market, 
tax, with a sharp progression in rates as| followed by continental western Europe. 
incomes become larger, and high con-| In the London auctions, it is reported that 
sumption taxes on luxuries.” 4 or 5 tons of “Abyssinian” ivory is be- 

A constitutional amendment to give 
the people the right to ballot on outside, 
or extraterritorial wars, was proposed by 
Dr. Thomas Hall Shastid, of Duluth, 
Minn., once professor in the St. Louis, Mo., | 
College, and author of textbooks on war. | 


Left Free for Action 
He said his amendment would expressly 





leave the adopting government free with- 


out stopping to take any vote, to repel 
invasions and to suppress insurrections, | 
and it is the very height of sanity to say | 
that no government should be allowed to! 
turn its people into invaders on their own 
account, without their express and actually 
counted consent. He proposed a slogan 
“the war check vote on the outside war.” 

Dr. Shastid said there is no necessity | 
for amending the Constitution or enact- 
ing a statute that private property may be 
taken by Congress for public use during 
war. “Congress or the President,” he said, | 
“in every one of our wars has taken all 
and any property it wanted.” 

Dr. Shastid told the Commission that a | 
law limiting profits to 7 per cent, or freez- 
ing prices at a prewar level, would not 
apply at all to most of the wartime “skul- 
duggery.” 

Can Sell te Government 


Agriculture—(P 1--c 7) (P 3--c 2) 
(P 4--c 7) (P 5--c 2) (P 10--e 3). 


Automotive Industry—(P 7--c 7). 


Aviation—( Pl--c 1) (P 4--c 2, 5) 
(P 8--c 7). 


Banking—(P 8--c 4) (P 9--c 1, 2, 7). 
Books-Publications—(P 1--c 4) 

(P 4--c 4, 5, 6). 
Census—(P 8--c 3). 
Communications—(P 8--c 4). 
Construction—(P 2--¢ 3, 5) (P 3--e 4). 


Courts: Court Decisions—(P 2--c 5) 
(P 7--c 2, 4, 5, 6). 


Customs—(P 7--c 6). 

Economic Conditions—(P 3--c 7). 
Education—(P 1--e 4, 5) (P 10--e 5). 
Federal Finance—(P 2--c 1) (P 9--c 5) 


there were no known casualties, the bandit 
camp was destroyed. 

A Guardia patrol under Corp. Ross A. 
Trosper, U. S. M. C., of Albion, Nebr., 


camp destroyed. “There were no Guardia 
casualties. 
ing held over from preceding years, 
bought in because of declining market 
values. The quality of Ethiopian ivory 
is said to rate fairly high, although mam- 
moth sizes are becoming very scarce. 
Ivory is of decreasing commercial in- 
terest in Ethiopia. Ten years ago the 


volume was important, in absence of legal 
restrictions, and before visiting hunting 
expeditions became frequent. 
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the chamber's | : . ; : 
safety code were given consideration by of- | temporarily. This fund is largely invested 
| ficers of the Aeronautics Branch and the |!" securities of the British Government 
policies adopted by the chamber represent | 8d it is proposed to realize these to the 
to a large degree the results of coopera- | ¢Xtent of £1,500,000. In order to reinstate 


proval in the code as submitted to the |@ll insurable property in the Dominion. 
Department of Commerce, and the policy | The levy will be made on all insurance 
| expresses a desire to prohibit stunting in | C°™Panies doing business in the Dominion 
all commercial flying. Practice manuever- |" the basis of insurance effected, and in 
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| ing to acquaint pilots with planes they 
| will operate, according to the code, should 
| be allowed only under careful restriction 
| Outside of regular operation. 

|“consider the airworthiness requirements of 
the Department of Commerce as a mini- 
mum and to constantly strive toward 
safety factors in their designs.” This ex- 
pression indicates the industry is aware 
that its future growth depends on meet- 
ing the demands of an intelligent and 
discriminating market and also shows that 
the suggestions by officers of the Aero- | 
|nautics Branch are being received appre- | 
| ciatively. 

| Sale of unlicensed aircraft and planes | 
|not granted the Department's Approved | 
|Type Certificates is discouraged in the 


The safety code urges manufacturers to | 


respect of those who carry their own risks 

| provision will be made for the collection 
| of the tax on the insurable value of prop- 
erty by the Commissioner of Taxes. 


Interest Exemption 


Local authorities will be exempt from 
| principal and interest payments for the 
| first five years on the £250,000, after which 
| the loans will be repayable over a period 
| of 30 years at 4 per cent. It is proposed 
| that the proceeds derived from the surtax 
| will be used firstly in recouping the loss 
of revenue arising from the liquidation of 
investments of £1,500,000, and secondly, in 
reinstating the reserve fund. Repayments 
of principal under the local body scheme 
will be credited to the reserve fund. 

The Prime Minister stated that the Gov- 
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|expression of the Chamber's policy. Closer 
|regulation of such aircraft has been. ad- 
vocated by the Aeronautics Branch for 
many months and efforts to place all do- 
mestic planes under control of some licens- 
ing agency have been encouraged by the 
Department. 

| Prevention of Hangar Fires 


Precautions for preventing hangar fires 
are recommended and specific suggestions 
are included in the means of reducing in- 
surance costs. Action of this sort, desir- 
able from the economic point of view, can 
best be taken by the industry on its own 
behalf, though resources of the Federal 
Government to solve this costly problem 
have been made available in the past to 
|the whole aeronautics industry, Experi- 
mental work to determine the most effec- 
tive and practical means of controlling 
|hangar fires with automatic sprinkler 
| Systems was carried out by the Aeronautics 


|it was possible to provide would not be 
| sufficient for the full restoration of the 
| district, and that the Government would 
| have to make provision for additional fi- 
|nance in connection with the earthquake 
in next year’s ordinary loan program. 





Speculation in Stocks 


Held Not to Be Illegal 


New Jersey Supreme Court Re- 
verses Nonsuit of Action 


TRENTON, N. J., May 19. 
Nonsuit of an action involving a series 
| of stock purchases and sales on the ground 
that the transactions were gambling has 
been reversed by the New Jersey Supreme 
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already belongs to the Government, or 
which has never come into existence and 
never will?” 

The methods of cheating the Govera- 
ment in wartime by other means than 
that of raising prices are almost infinite, 
he declared. 

“Even the confiscation of wealth could 
not prevent wars, or equalize war's bur- 
dens,” he asserted. “In Russia, the wealth | 
of the entire nation is even today in time 
of peace, confiscated almost in toto, and | 
yet the Russian government stands as the 
greatest known menace to the peace of | 
the world.” 
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The code has been in preparation for 
over a year and covers many phases of 
aviation activity. Charles L. Lawrence, 
the president of the chamber, has an- 
nounced that a permanent organization 
will be set up within the chamber to con- 
tinue studies in conection with safety work, 





Patent Fees in Italy 

Those applying for patents in Italy 

must pay 150 lire for the printing of the 

| description and drawings of their inven- 

| tions, in addition to other regular taxes 

}and fees required with patents. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


|kind of Newark to recover a balance of 
$7,637 said to have been due on his ac- 
count after his order to sell during the 
falling stock market of October, 1929. 
The court held that the act to prevent 
gambling is “not intended to interfere 
with the right of buying and selling for 
speculation. The line is to be drawn be- 
tween what is legitimate speculation and 
what is unlawful wager. When property 
is actually bought, whether with money 
or with credit, the purchaser and owner 
| may lawfully hold it for a future rise and 
risk a future fall. With such transactions 
the law does not pretend to interfere. 


They are within the line of lawful spec-. 


ulation.” 
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New Regulations 
For Admission of 
Canadian Labor 


é SS | 
Drafted Following Protest 


By Canada on Exclusion 
Of Commuters at Border 
In Increasing Numbers 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


an order, known as General Order No. 86, 
which required that these persons were 
in the future to be considered as “aliens 
of the immigrant class.’ This order al- 
tered a practice long followed by both 
countries and still adhered to by the 
Government of Canada. It forced ail 
Canadian residents who worked on the 
United States side of the boundary to 
qualify as immigrants to the United States. 
At that time in the Windsor area some 
15,600 individuals were affected by the 
order. 
Mitigated by Nr. Kellogg 


The effects of this order in suddenly re- 
stricting the old freedom of intercourse 
were mitigated through the good offices 
of Mr. Kellogg, who caused arrangements 
to be made to facilitate the process 
whereby those concerned could secure the 
statu: of immigrants to the United States. 
They were then able to continue to re- 
side in Canada and to cross daily to their 
place of employment in the United States. 
Thé number of these so-called “border- 
crossers” or “commuters” has since then 
steadily declined. It is believed that by 
the end of 1927 the number had fallen 
to about 13,000, and that in 1928 and 1929 
it was about 10,000. By January, 1930, the 
number was reduced to approximately 6,- 


500; and on Dec. 9, 1930, the competent | 


officer of the United States Bureau of 
Immigration at Detroit estimated the 
number then crossing the border daily 
to employment as 3,600. 

Some years ago the number of “com- 
munters” crossing from Canada to the 
United States was far larger than the 
number crossing from the United States 
to work in Canadian establishments. Now, 
largely as the result of the increasingly 
rigid enforcement of immigration regula- 


tions by the United States authorities, in, 


volume and significance the entire daily 
movement from the United States to 
Canada approximately balances that from 
Canada to the United States. In spite, 
however, of unemployment difficulties com- 
parable to those which have faced the 
United States, the Government of Canada 


have not departed in any way from the| 


policy of permitting United States citi- 
zens to enter daily to work in Canadian 
establishments. 


Large Number Rejected 
During the last few weeks particularly, 
notwithstanding the very large reduction 


in the number of “commuters,” the United | 
States immigration authorities have un- | 


dertaken a rigorous examination of all 
persons entering daily from Canada; and 
they have rejected a large number of per- 
sons who had qualified under General Or- 


der No. 86, amounting altogether to sev-| 


eral hundreds, by applying to them highly 
technical interpretations of the immi- 
gration laws. Until this situation arose, 
it was believed by the Government of 
Canada that the arrangements arrived at 
in 1927 would permit those who met the 
conditions set forth in General Order No. 


86 to continue to live in Canada and work | 


in the United States. 

I have been instructed, therefore, to re- 
quest that the Government of the United 
States should give consideration to this 
matter, in the hope that a solution may 
be found which will continue in spirit and 


| 
| 


} 


ee ee 
|PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 19, 1931 








10:30 a. m. to 1 p. m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held on Tuesdays and Fridays.) 

1 p. m—Wayland W. Magee, of Ben- 
nington, Nebr., recently appointed mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, called. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


License of Produce 
Concern Operating in 


| Richmond Revoked 


Is First Such Action Taken 
By Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Under Perishable 
Commodities Measure 


Revocation of the license of Burton & 
Briel, Inc., produce dealers of Richmond, 
Va., has been announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, acting under au- 
thority of the Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act which was enacted by 
the last Congress. 

The legislation charges the Secretary 
of Agriculture with the licensing of pro- 
duce commission merchants, dealers and 


‘others engaged in interstate business, and | 
empowers the Secretary to revoke licenses | 


for causes specified in the act. The li- 
cense of Burton & Briel, No. 2254, issued 
Oct. 6, 1930, is the first to be revoked 
under the provisions of the act. 

The Department found that “this licen- 
see collected a loss and damage claim of 


$35 on a shipment of watermelons from | 


Georgia sold on commission and failed to 
credit or pay over to the shipper any part 
of the $35; that in another case this licen- 
see tendered various invalid checks in the 
sum of $463.52 and thereafter failed and 


refused to make any payment or settle- | 


ment for a car of apples received on con- 
signment from the State of New York, 
the net proceeds from which amounted 


to this sum; that this licensee also failed | 


or refused to pay to certain shippers in 
Florida the sum of $3,510.32, the net pro- 


ceeds of the sale of seven cars of oranges | 


received for sale on commission; that this 
licensee also turned over to two other 
licensees in Richmond five carloads of 


chusetts for sale on commission and main- 


tained open accounts with the firms to} 


which these onions were sold, receiving 
} payments in lump sums, and did not keep 


such records of the sales made from in-|! 


dividual cars as would fully disclose his 
transactions.” 

“These violations,” the Department 
found, “were flagrant and repeated,” and 
it has “therefore revoked the license of 
Burton & Briel, Inc., No. 2254 


ordered publication of the facts as au-| 


thorized by section 8 of the act.” 

Paragraph (b) 
| provides that a licensee whose license has 
| been revoked may not again engage in 
; the business of a commission merchant, 
dealer, or broker except at the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. This ap- 
plies to all responsible members of any 
association, partnership, or corporation 
| whose license is revoked.—Issued by the 
| Department of Agriculture. 





| ° 
Eleven Parasites of Man 
| Said to Be Common to Bats 


effect the arrangements reached in 1927. | 


Mr. Stimson’s Replies 

The notes addressed by the Secretary 
of State, Henry L. Stimson, to Hume 
Wrong, Charge d’Affaires ad interim of 
Canada: 

Dec. 30, 1930. Sir: In acknowledging 
the receipt of your note No. 256 of Dec. 
26, 1930, which has been referred to 
the appropriate branch of the Government 
for its consideration, I wish to assure you 
that the problems pertaining to com- 
muters between Canada and the United 
States. are receiving this Government's 
earnest attention. 

When a reply shall have been received 
from the branch of the Government to 
which your note under reply was referred, 
I shall communicate further with you. 

May 11, 1931. Sir: Reference is made 
to the Legation’s note, No. 256, of Dec. 26, 
1930, and to the Department's reply of 
Dec. 30, 1930, in regard to the Canadian 
border commuter situation. 

Upon receipt of the Legation’s note the 
qucstion of the present status of Canadian 
commuters in the light of the understand- 
ing reached in 1927, was immediately 
taken up with the appropriate branch of 
this Government. 


Instructions Prepared 

The Department has been advised that 
the following instructions prepared with 
a view to according “to commuters who 
have been admitted to the United States 
as immigrants the same consideration that 
would be accorded to them if they were 
actually residents in the United States 
and departed to Canada or any other for- 
eign country’ have been issued for the 
guidance of immigration officials on the 
border and officers charged with the con- 
sideration of cases in which an appeal 
might be taken. 


1. Aliens of the immigrant commuter 
class who were lawfully admitted, but have 
abandoned the status gained thereby, and 
who seek to reenter, shall be regarded as 
new immigrants. 

¥ Aliens of the immigrant commuter 
class who have been out of employment 
in the United States for six months shall 
be presumed to have abandoned their status 
notwithstanding temporary entries in the 
interim for other than employment purposes. 

3. Aliens of the immigrant commuter, 
class who go to a country other than those 
specifically mentioned in Executive Order 
No. 5426, approved Aug. 20, 1930, without 
obtaining a reentry permit, shall be required 
to present a nonquota immigration visa 
when they seek to resume their immigrant 
commuter status. In other words, aliens 
residing in Canada and granted the immi- 
grant commuter privilege must comply with 
the same requirements that aliens residing 
in the United States would be compelled 
to comply with should they go abroad. 

Restriction on Refusals 

4. Aliens of the immigrant commuter 
class shall not be refused entry merely be- 
cause subsequent to their admission and in 
advance of the present check-up they have 
changed their employment in the United 
States, unless it is developed that there was 
an abandonment of the status gained at 
the time of admission. 

5. Where it is developed that aliens se- 
cured their immigrant border’ crossing 
ecards under the provisions of General Or- 
der 86 through misrepresentations or frauds, 
or by reason of facts not being disclosed or 
developed at the time of-such adjustment 
which, had they been disclosed or developed 
would have operated against such adjust- 
ment, shall be refused the commuting privi- 
lege until they have complied with the 
requirements pertaining to new immigrants. 


With a view to obviating any misun- 
derstanding the Department requested 
certain additional information regarding | 
the status of commuters. The following | 
information has been received in reply to 
the Department’s inquiry: 

“Canadian border commuters who have} 
been denied admission to the United| 
States by boards of special inquiry, or on 
appeal to the Secretary of Labor, may ap- 
ply through the usual channels for per- 
mission to reapply for admission within 
one year from the date of their rejection 
and if such permission is granted, they 


| The Public Health Service has issued 


four bulletins as a key-catalogue tothe | Santa Fe, can not be fairly denied access B 
With the applicant | 


| Parasites of man, and a fifth bulletin 
| of this series dealing with the parasites 
| of monkeys in their relation to public 
| health. A sixth number of the series now 
| appears, entitled “Key-catalogue of the 
Parasites Reported for Bats, With Their 
| Possible Public Health Importance.” 
Some bats are used as food; the mem- 
| bers of one family (the Desmodontidae), 
known as “vampires,” attack man and 
livestock, sucking the blood and causing 
wounds which may become fly-blowh and 
form portals of bacterial infection; it is 
popularly believed that bedbugs are dis- 
tributed by bats, but this view is due to 
confusing the common bedbug with 
closely allied bugs which live on bats and 
in bat haunts. 

Occasionally bats are kept as house- 
hold pets; some bats feed on mosquitoes 
and thus potentially contribute to a re- 
duction of these pests and the diseases 
they carry, although evidence is lacking 
| which would justify our building so-called 
“batteries” or bat roosts as a panacea 
against mosquitoes. Bats have numerous 
| parasites, both external and internal; of 
these no less than 11 species are re- 
ported as parasites both of bats and of 
man; three additional parasites of man, 
including the causative agent of African 
sleeping sickness, are transmissible ex- 
perimentally to bats. 

The bulletin gives a classification on 
the parasitic protozoa, worms, arachnoids, 
and insects, reported for these hosts, to- 
gether with a classification of the bats 
themselves, and under each species of host 
is given a list of the particular para- 
sites reported for that particular animal. 

The bulletin is exceedingly technical. 
It is intended for distribution to public 
health officers, bacteriologists, and zoolo- 
gists —IJssued by the Public Health Service. 


Shipbuilding on Clyde 
Drops to Reduced Level 


Clyde, Scotland, shipyards launched five 
— totaling 6,400 tons during March, 
which is the lowest output for the month 
of March in recent years. No new con- 
tracts have been received during this pe- 
riod, and the outlook for this industry 
on the Clyde never has been more de- 
| pressing. Unless a substantial number of 
|new orders are received soon, there will 
be very few berths in use by mid-summer. 
—Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


are at liberty to make application for 
admission at a port of entry, whether or 
not they are in possession of appropriate 
immigration visas. In other words, the 
fact that an alien does not possess an im- 
migration visa would not prevent him 
from applying for admission, although 
lack of such a visa is frequently a cause 


of rejection, especially in land border 
cases. 
| “Commuters whose border crossing 


|cards have been lifted, but whose cases 
| were not considered by a board of special 
inquiry, may apply for a return of their 
cards, and if denied they may, without 
previous consent, appear before a board 
of special inquiry and, if excluded, ap- 
peal their cases to the Secretary. 

“The question of whether a commuter 
has abandoned that status does depend 
upon the circumstances in each individual 
case, and in such cases the alien’s inten- 
tion frequently plays an important part.” 

It may be added that the immigration | 
officials on the border are understood to 
have been authorized to accord the priv- | 
ilege of applying for temporary entry as/ 
nonimmigrants at any time to persons | 
who may have been found to have aban- | 
doned commuter status. 


onions received from the State of Massa- | 


and has| 


of section 4 of the act | 


Southern Pacific | 
Bid on Cotton Belt | 
Line Disapproved | 


I. C. C. Examiner Recom- 
mends Denial of Purchase 
On Grounds That Price 
Is Not Reasonable 


The Southern Pacific Company has lost 
the first step in its contest before the 
Interstate Commerce’ Commission to se- 
cur: control of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway through the action of Examiner 
Thomas F. Sullivan May 19 recommend- 
ing denial of the proposed acquisition. (Fi- 
nance Docket No. 8393.) 

The examiner recommended denial, first, 
on the ground the public interest had not 
been shown to require the acquisition of 
the “Cotton Belt” by the Southern Pacific, 
and second, because it was determined that 
the consideration proposed to be paid for 


the stock is “not just and reasonable.” 
The “Cotton Belt” was sought by the 
Southern Pacific to provide a connection 
between the Texas & New Orleans lines, 
owned by the S. P., and the “important 
Mississippi River gateways, such as St. 
Louis and Memphis,” said the report. The 
investment in the Texas & New Orleans 
lines is in excess of $300,000,000. 


Outlet to the North 
“The applicant fears,” 


é 


leans will be forever doomed to se 


Texas and Louisiana without a controlled? = 


outlet to the north. The applicant's lines 
must end somewhere and certainly it is 


Katy, the Frisco, or the Rock Island, 
which are without controlled outlets to 
the Pacific’ Coast.” 

Attached to the Southern Pacific’s ap- 


said Examiner | 
Sullivan, “that unless ite acquires control | 
of the Cotton Belt the Texas & New Or- 









ern S 


in no worse position at present than the} 


plication for authority to acquire control | 


of the Cotton Belt, was a motion to 
amend the Commission's 
plan to allocate the Cotton Belt to the 
Southern Pacific rather than to the Illi- 
nois Central System. 

_In this connection, the examiner said 
that “at the hearing, counsel for the Illi- 
nois Central stated that the officers of 
that system are convinced after 


;consideration of all the factors entering | ment. 


consolidation | 


President’s Emer 





Employment conditions in various cities 


|}are reviewed in a statement just issued 


careful | by the President's Committee for Employ- 


The review of the cities follows in 


into the problem that it would not be/ full text: 


contrary to the public interest for the ap- 
plicant to acquire contral of the Cotton 
Belt, and that the Illinois Central has no 
objection to the granting of the applica- 
tion and to the modification of the con- 
solidation plan so as to transfer the Cot- 
ton Belt to System No. 16—Southern 
Pacific.” 

He declared, however, that “the Com- 


mission's plan represents a carefully con-, 


sidered adjustment of railroad lines made 
with a view to observing the directions 
| prescribed by Congress in sections 5 (4) of 
the act. While the report states in effect 
that the plan may not be regarded as the 
final word on the subject and may be 
modified as conditions warrant, etc., it 
is apparent nevertheless that certain fun- 
| damental principles have been regarded 
| which may not be upset without throwing 
| the plan into confusion if not actually 
| destroying it, he said. 


| Access to Gateways 


| Louis and Memphis gateways. 
by the Frisco, 


ways, then its principal competitor, the 


at least to St. Louis. 
and the Santa Fe 
River gateways, the present competitive 
situation would be strongly and adversely 
affected to the injury of the carriers now 
competing for traffic through those gate- 
| ways, and with consequent injury to the 
| public. 

“Certainly such a situation would disre- 
|gard the injunction of Congress that in 
evolving a consolidation plan ‘competition 
shall be preserved as fully as possible and 
wherever practicable the existing routes 
and channels of trade and commerce shall 
be maintained.’ 

“In the light of all the facts presented, 
it is clear that the proposed acquisition 
of control is not in the public interest and 
the denial of the application upon that 
groun,dis justified.” 

In order to acquire the Cotton Belt, the 
Southern Pacific is seeking permission 
to acquire 59,380 shares of the preferred 
stock and 24,700 shares of the common 
stock of the carrier. The Southern Pa- 
cific already owns 87,200 shares of pre- 
ferred and 42,600 shares of common, and 
with the additional stock sought, the ap- 
plicant road would have 58 per cent of 


reaching the Mississippi | 


|firms transacted a steady volume of busi- 


| 


the outstanding stock of the Cotton Belt. | 


Both common and preferred minority 
stockholders of the Cotton Belt intervened 


in the proceedings to protect their inter-| 


ests. It was urged on their behalf that 
in the event the Commission grants the 
Southern Pacific application, it impose a 
condition that the Southern Pacific be re- 
quired to make an offer to the stock- 
holders to purchase their holdings on a 
basis fair to both sides, such offer to 
be either on a monetary basis or of ex- 
change of Cotton Belt stock for stock of 
the Southern Pacific Company. 

The Southern Pacific purchased its pres- 
ent holdings of Cotton Belt stock begin- 
ning in 1929, paying from $65 to $75 per 
share for the common stock in the open 
market, or an average of $67.75 per share, 
while the preferred was purchased in one 
block for $8,720,000, at $100 per share with} 
no commissions, the report stated. 


Buying of Additional Stock 


The applicant company proposes to buy 
the additional stock necessary to make 
up the control from New York Investors, | 
‘Inc., through the medium of Kuhn, Loeb 
| & Company, which will hold such stock in 
| escrow pending approval of the Commis- 
sion. It is proposed to pay par for the) 
preferred stock, leaving $1,949,488 or ap-| 
proximately $78.92 per share to be pa 
for the common. : | 

The Southern Pacific complains against | 
purchasing the minority holdings at the 
price it proposes to pay for the other 
stock. According to the Examiner's report, 
the Southern Pacific claims that to “pur- 
chase the minority stock at the price paid 
New York. Invéstor’s Inc., for the stock | 
here in question would involve an outlay | 
of $13,770,725 a ‘prohibitive sum in the} 
present state of railroad earnings and 
the present security market.’ 

“The adverse state of railroad earnings 
or the security market,” said Mr. Sullivan, | 
“did not deter the applicant from agree- 
ing to pay these prices in July, 1930, when 
conditions were not substantially different 
from those at the present time. The block 
of 87,200 shares of preferred now owned 
by the applicant was purchased through 
or from New York Investors, Inc., at par, 
despite the fact that the highest market 
price since 1928 was $95, and that block 
did not carry with it numerical control 
a fact which is advanced in justification} 
of the prices proposed herein to be paid. 


|Geno 


| Slight Drop in New York 

New York.—The Police Department Un- 
employment Relief Bureau reports that 
{the total unemployed in the metropolitan 
|area, registered with the Police Depart- 
ment on May 13, amounted to 174,768, as 
compared with 74,934 on May 6. 

The Bureau of Buildings, Borough of 
Brooklyn, reports that during the week 
ending May 2, there were 75 plans filed 
|for 105 new buildings at an estimated 
cost of $2,193,710, and 11 plans for altera- 
tions on 138 buildings at an estimated 
cost of $212,710. According to the Bureau 
| of Buildings, Borough of the Bronx, there 
| were 22 plans filed for 43 new buildings 
jat an estimated cost of $877,100. There 
| were also filed 14 plans for alterations 
{on 15 buildings at an estimated cost of 
| $42,300. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN STONE ON PUBLIC BUILDING 


ituation in Various Cities 
Reveals Few Pronounced Chan ges 


Employment Conditions in Large Centers Are Reviewed by 
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Praise of agricultural pursuits is expressed in quotations from George Washington, Abraham Lincoln and 
Saint Paul, inscribed in stone on the recently completed public building occupied by the Department of Agri- 
culture in the National Capital. The tablature carrying the graven inscriptions covers the entire width at the 
top of the central section of the administration building. 


| 2,565, as compared with 2,402 for the pre- 
| vious week and 2,521 for the same period 
in 1930. Of the total orders received for 
the week ended May 9, 417 were for men 
and 504 for women, Superintendent 
Keane's figures revealed. 


Pennsylvania Pay Roll Grows 


Philadelphia.—The April report for 
Pennsylvania shows that employment de- 
creased .1 per cent only as compared with 
| the usual April decline of over 1 per cent. 
|Pay rolls increased about 2 per cent in- 
stead of the usual April 2 per cent de- 
cline. The number of hours worked in- 
creased 2's per cent instead of declining 
as is usual for April. 

The industries in which pay rolls in- 
|creased were metal products, transporta- 


gency Committee 


tions, the payment of the soldier’s bonus, 
and the warmer weather. A total of 3,000 
| applications for help, most of them from 
|families of war veterans, were dropped 
from the lists during April. 


Forty Jobs in Prospect 
It is reported that more than 200,000 
tons of steel are involved in active struc- 
tural projects in the Chicago district. A 
survey completed by a leading steel com- 


icals, leather, tanning and rubber prod- 
ucts. The principal declines were in tex- 
tiles, foods, with meat packing excepted; 
tobacco, lumber products, and paper and 


pany in this territory shows 40 jobs in| printing. 

immediate prospect. Federal, State and The State employment offices report 
municipal works projects are beginning | that the demand for factory workers 
to go forward, and the outlook in the steel cjackened seasonally while the demand 


fabricating trade is the brightest 
been at any time this year. Most of the 
tonnages are small although a few in- 
volve in the neighborhood of 50,000 tons. 

Orders for help received by the Illinois 
Free Employment Bureau in Chicago for, 
the week ended May 9, totaled 921, accord- 
ing to figures just made public by John! 
Keane, general superintendent. This com- 
pared with 980 for the previous week and|a standstill. The municipality has about 
1,091 for the same period in 1930. Appli-|12,000 men working alternate weeks on 
|cants for the week ended May 9, totaled’ maintenance public works, an increase of 


it has for workers in building and construction 
and for farm and day laborers increased. 
Retail trade is quiet, due to unfavorable 
weather. The preliminary Federal reserve 
report for April is very favorable. 

No Change in Los Angeles 


Los Angeles.—The unemployment situ- 


| 
| 


| The Bureau of Buildings, Borough of | 

“One of these principles,” said Mr. Sul- Manhattan, reports that during the week 
livan, “is the denial of access by the prin-|ending May 9, 7 plans were filed for 7 
cipal transcontinental lines to the St.|new buildings at an estimated cost of $1,- 


Queens Submits Report 


According to the Bureau of Buildings, 
orough of Queens, during the same week 
|there were 211 plans filed for new build- 
ings and alterations at an estimated cost 
|of $1,540,000. 
| According to the Engineering Society 
|Employment Service, the employment sit- 
|uation, so far as engineers are concerned, 
has not changed since the last report. The 
Employment Division, Salvation Army, 
|reports that there has been a slight de- 
cline in the number of applicants for 
employment and that the number of 
placements is about the same as last week. 

The National Employment Exchange, 
30 Church Street, reports that the regis- 
tration of applicants for positions during 
the week ending May 13 declined 8.38 per 
cent as compared with the previous week. 
The request for workers increased 23.59 | 
per cent and the placements increased | 
20.54 per cent. 

Trade Brisk In Chicago 

Chicago.—Shaking off the adverse ef- 


fects of several days of cold, rainy weather, 
|Chicago retail and wholesale mercantile 


ness during the past week, according to 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
With retail sales centering to a great ex- 
tent on “necessity” articles, activity in the 
semi-luxury lines experienced a period of 
slightly lessened demand. 

Staple clothing lines and household ac- 
cessories proved the best sellers. Whole- 
sale firms were cheered by the response 
received from invitations sent to thou- 
sands of out-of-town merchants, asking 
them to visit Chicago during the City’s 
jubilee celebration, May 10 to 20. Sales 
may be expected to reflect the buying of 
these groups during their stay in the city, 
leaders in the wholesale field declared. 

Typical of the attitude shown by mer- 
chants throughout the Mid-West is the 
reply received from W. R. Whittenburg, 


tion equipment, building matreials, chem- | 


|ation in Los Angeles is believed to be at! 
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Business Abroad 
Shows Few Signs 
| Of Upward Trend 


‘Seasonal Gains Reported for 
| Germany by Department 
| Of Commerce, Which 


| Notes General Recessions 


| With a few noteworthy exceptions, re- 
ports from abroad generally indicate a 
|tendency towards recession rather than 
improvement in the business situation, the 
Department of Commerce announced May 
19. The statement of the Department 
|follows in full text: 
| Reports from abroad generally indicate 
ja tendency toward recession rather than 
|improvement in the business situation, al- 
though there are a few noteworthy ex- 
ceptions. 

Seasonal gains seem to be approximately 
normal in Germany, except that build- 
ing trades continue to lag, and there has 
been a considerable decrease in unemploy- 
ment. No gain is observable in Belgian 
conditions, with the cotton, linen and coal 
industries particularly dull. The’ situa- 
tion in The Netherlands is now showing 
some evidences of seasonal gains, although 
the unsatisfactory colonial conditions ex- 
ert a hampering influence. The Greek 
foreign trade returns for the first quarter 
show a sharp contraction as compared 
with the corresponding period of last 
year, largely because of lower prices, but 
since imports have suffered more heavily 
than exports, the unfavorable balance has 
been somewhat reduced. February for- 
eign trade at Yugoslavia showed a further 
|decline and the unfavorable balance was 
heavier than in February of last year. 
| A fairly sharp recession occurred last week 
in Canadian trade and industry, especially 
in the prairie provinces. 

Some Seasonally Active 

Some industries in Japan are seasonally 
active but business is generally spotty, 
| with unemployment serious. While there 
is no pronounced general gain in China, 
the export and import trade through 
Tientsin has apparently recovered during 
the past few weeks and some tendency 
toward steadiness is observable in other 
areas. Depression remains widespread in 
Siam. The further weakening of copra 
and abaca markets in the Philippine Is- 
lands has prevented business improve- 
ment. Wheat acregae in Australia is be- 
| ing sharply reduced this year; the Sydney 
|} wool season, which is now practically 
ended, was featured by good competition. 
No improvement has been recorded in 
Argentina, and comercial failures have 
weakened business confidence. The situ- 
ation is unchanged in Brazil, with imports 
nearly paralyzed awaiting exchange de- 
| velopments: Labor disturbances have kept 
business at a standstill in Peru. 


| 2,000 over that of two weeks ago but about 
the same number have been let off by firms 
during the same period. About 400 women 
are now being employed in municipal de- 
|partments out of a fund of donations by 
|city employes. The distress among unem- 
|ployed is not so apparent as during the 
| past few months. 

(The summary of conditions in 
other cities as issued by the Commit- 
tee will be published in full text in the 
issue of May 21.) 








As argued | 048,300, and 56 plans for alterations on 59 | 
if the applicant is to be| buildings at an estimated cost of $244,100. 
permitted to extend its lines to those gate- | 


PIERCE-ARROW 


wont wear 


earning profits for their owners. The vy 





president of the Central States group of 
stores and head of Jorgenson-Blesch Com- 
pany, of Green Bay, Wis., who sent word 
that he and his entire group of buyers 
will be in Chicago to take advantage of 
the many jubilee merchandise offerings 
announced. 


Little Change Generally 


The general Chicago business situation 
changed little during the past week, the 
leading lines, including automobiles, fur- | 


|niture and radios, holding firm at recent | 
| levels. 


It is stated that with pipe busi- 
ness again coming out in good volume, | 
fabricated steel demand active and the| 


ig|utomotive industry taking a steady ton- | 


nage, the outlook in the western steel | 
industry in the next few months is prom- | 
ising. 

Operating schedules of large producers 
of steel in Chicago and in the east held 
at slightly under 50 per cent of capacity 
for the third consecutive week. This is 
in line with predictions of steel officials 
in the Chicago district that there would 
be little change in output during May and 
possibly in June. 

Expenditures for poor relief by the 
county board during April decreased 
nearly 40 per cent from the amount ex- 
pended in March, it was revealed May 6 
in @ report prepared by Joseph L. Moss, 
director of the county bureau of public 
welfare. A total of $149,570 was spent for 
fuel, food, and clothing for the poor dur- 
ing April as compared to $253,100 spent 
in March. Mr. Moss attributed the de- 
crease to improved employment condi- 


a Issues $7,500,000 Bond 
A bond issue of 150,000,000 lire (ap- 


“As previously stated the applicant al-|Proximately $7,500,000), understood to be 


leges that its total investment both in| 


designed as a “covering loan” into which 


the stock now owned and in that sought| ll outstanding loans will be absorbed, has 
| just been made by the City of Genoa, 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


Italy. (Department of Commerce.) 


6 Pierce-Arrow 5-ton trucks in 1922. 


price was written off years ago, but they are still earning profits. 
As an example, the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, bought 


TRUCKS 


out 


ORE than 60% of all Pierce-Arrow trucks built are still 
ery first Pierce- 
Arrow (built in 1911) is still in service. Many of these rugged 
veterans have seen 15, 18, even 20 years of strenuous service — 
they are not worth a dollar on the books because their purchase 


‘For 9 years these stalwart trucks, working with trailers, 
hauled double capacity loads—and these same trucks 


are still in excellent condition,” says the garage super- 
intendent. ‘‘Low maintenance costs are proof of sturdy 


construction. Old number 12 traveled over 


79,000 miles 


before it needed an overhaul. These Pierce- Arrows 
have plenty of power and are absolutely reliable.’ 


The new Pierce-Arrow heavy-duty trucks, offered in 5 chassis 


models ranging from 12,000 to 34,000 pounds 


maximum gross 


weight rating, are thoroughly modern, and the finest trucks ever 


built—even by Pierce-Arrow. 


Buffalo, New York 
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Rigid Safeguards 
To Be Sought for 


Use of Methanol 


Agreement With Industry Is 
Criticized by Representa- 
tive Dyer as Inadequate 
To End Danger 


The resolution adopted recently by the 
conference of State and territorial health 
officers with the United States Public 
Health Service, asking for the establish- 
ment of safeguards in the use of methanol 
through agreement by the Public Health 
Service with the industry, was criticized 
as “truckling to the producers of this| 
deadly liquid” by Representative L. C. 
Dyer (Rep.), of St. Louis, Mo., in a letter | 
to the Surgeon General, Dr.. Hugh S.| 
Cumming, made public May 19. 

The action, Mr. Dyer said, “only 
strengthens my conviction that the situ- 
ation callg for congressional action.” 


Seeks Full Control 


“T will not be content with any agree- 
ment with wood alcohol (methanol) man- | 
ufacturers,” he wrote, “no matter how 
reached, or any suggestions to or from 
State departments of health, but shall 
insist upon the thorough Federal Gov- 
ernment supervision which the conditions 
demand.” | 

Mr. Dyer’s letter follows in full text: 

Dear Dr. Cumming: The Acting Sur- 
geon General’s letter of May 4 concern- 
ing the wood alcohol (methanol) menace, 
which was addressed to my St. Louis of-| 
fice, has reached me here. Its only effect | 
is to strengthen my conviction that the, 
situation calls for congressional action. If} 
I ever had any doubt in that regard, it 
was removed by your Bureau’s apparent 
willingness to trail along with State health 
officers in truckling to the producers of 
this deadly liquid. The startling charges 
set forth in the Congressional Record of 
Feb. 9, 10, 16 and March 2 this year against | 
the Bureau of Mines for lending itself to} 
the propaganda program of synthetic wood | 
alcohol manufacturers warranted an at-| 
titude on the part of the United States | 
Public Health Service which would as-| 
sure its integrity. After all, the people 
depend upon you in matters of life con-| 
servation; nobody likes to think in terms| 
of post-mortems. 

There is a story circulating in medical 
circles that Dr. R. R. Sayers, the Chief 
Surgeon of the Bureau of Mines, is being 
backed to succeed you as Surgeon Gen- 
eral by a powerful trade group, including 
the companies controlling the supply of 
wood alcohol, both natural and synthetic. 


Article Tells of Tests | 


Lately I read a newspaper &rticle, over | 
the signature of the DuPont Ammonia 
Corporation, a synthetic wood alcohol 
manufacturer, stating that “the Bureau 
of Mines was commissioned through the 
United States Public Health Service to 
conduct exhaustive tests dealing with 
every possible phase of methanol toxicity.” 
If this be so, then the responsibility is 
yours, and you should see to it that 
the Bureau of Mines publishes simul- 
taneously with its own conclusions the 
results of research work which Congress 
was informed was being conducted at the 
Industrial Health Conservancy Labora- 
tories of Cincinnati under the direction 
of Dr. Carey P. McCord, its medical di- 
rector, who is also secretary of the Hy- 
giene Division of the American Public 
Health Association and a member of the 
Poison Gas Committee of the American 
Medical Association. The public is en- 
titled to all the facts. If there be a con- 
flict of opinion among scientists, the doubt 
manifestly must be resolved in favor of 
“the man in the street.” 

As stated in my letter to you of April 
11, 1931, commercial considerations must 
be subordinated to the task of saving our 
citizens from all risks of wood alcohol 
poisoning, whether by intake of mouth, 
skin or lungs. Wealth and influence can- 
not change physiological facts, @hemical 
formulae or vital statistics. 

The suggestion which you communicate 
that “the use of this substance should be 
surrounded by the necessary safeguards 
through agreement by the Public Health 
Service with the industry” is pickwickian 
to say the least. The wood alcohol indus- 
try, ignoring its record of death and 
blindness over a period of many years, 
has not only failed to develop conditions 
under which the chemical might be util- | 
ized for legitimate purposes without dan- 
ger to health and life, but it has vigor- 
ously opposed, during the past Winter, 
through well organized and costly lob- 
bies, every measure introduced in State 
and municipal legislative bodies to provide 
proper protection of workmen from wood | 
alcohol poisoning through skin absorp- | 
tion or inhalation of vapors—sources of | 
danger recognized by all physicians who 
specialize in toxicology. | 


Concession Is Opposed 

Even when proposing self-serving regu- 
lations, wood alcohol manufacturers have 
shown bad faith by deliberately trying | 
to place pure grain (nonpoisonous) alcohol | 
in the same class with their own deadly 
article. In fact, their only concession is | 
an alleged attempt to save the illicit 
drinker by agreeing to “color” the prod- | 
uct and add something to it which they | 
think will induce adequate vomiting be- 
fore blindness or death ensues. As you | 
know, the drinking of “blue” and other | 
tinted methanol (wood alcohol) has al- | 
ready caused a number of fatalities, ac- 
cording to the findings of coroners’ juries 
and medical examiners, and authorities in- 
form me that no emetic can be found | 
which will surely prove effective before | 
the victim is seriously injured, if not | 
killed, by the wood alcohol itself. Com- | 
missioner Doran, of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Alcohol in your Department, has 
recently published statistics listing 208 | 
wood alcohol death cases and added that 
he was investigating as many more. 

To my way of thinking, what confronts | 
us is a grave public health problem that 
is national in scope, and we should meet 
it by the prompt enactment of a Federal 
statute prohibiting the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, sale and use of wood alcohol 
(methanol) except under stringent regu- 
lations and restrictions. The selfish de- 
mands of industry must not be allowed | 
to interfere with this program. It may 
be contended, from a cold-blooded busi- | 
ness angle, that the manufacture of syn- | 
thetic wood alcohol is new to this coun- | 
try and needs encouragement, but I for | 
one do not intend that this shall be 
brough’ about at the cost of eyesight and 
lives. Dividends should not be paid out 
of a fund of human misery. No chemist | 
will, deny that synthetic methanol is the 
same subtle and terrifying poison as the 
old enemy—wood alcohol, 

Labor’s Position Vital 


Organized labor’s position on this vital 
subject can not be taken lightly. Address- | 
ing a New York State legislative com- 
mittee March 24, 1931, on behalf of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America and the New 
York State Building Tvades Council, or- 
ganizations made up of enormous bodies 
of industrial workers, Mr, Philip Zausner, 
seoeetary of the New York District Union, 
said: 

“Wood alcohol must be barred out of the 
life of the painter and his kindred crafts- 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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Navy Is Training 


. Fewer Aviators 


| 
| 





School’s Output Diminishes as 
Five-year Program 
| ears Close 





| _ With the five-year aviation program 
| drawing to a close, the output of naval 
| Spear from the training school at Pen- 
Sacola, Fla. Naval Air Station is grad- 
ually decreasing, according to information 


Aeronautics, Department of the Navy. 


| The officer personne: engaged in naval 
| aviation has increased from less than 700 
| at the start of the fiscal year 1927 to over 
| 1,000 attached to flying duty in the cur- 
|rent fiscal year, it was said, and all fa- 
| cilities of the Pensacola station have been 


| 
| 


of 60 students. 


— available May 18 at the Bureau of | 


| in demand to care for the monthly classes 


Biological Survey 
Defends Control 


Answers Criticism of Society 
Of Mammalogists on 
Field Practices Employed 
With Wild Life 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


stock and to’ valuable wild life has been 
great, and we are unable to meegé many 
requests for extending the work. 

“‘Coyote control methods include trap- 
| ping, shooting, den hunting, and poison- 
ing. Those members of the American So- 





There were 748 Navy and Marine Of- | ciety of Mammalogists who are criticising 
ficers on duty as qualified pilots on Sept. | our work have objected principally to the 
30, 1930, Bureau records show, while the | use of poison. They apparently believe 
personnel, including line officers and | that poison for the coyote—even when 
others not actually engaged in aircraft) carefully used in accordance with meth- 
operation, in 1927 totaled only 670. Addi- ods developed by the Biological Survey— 
tional information made available at the | j, destroying many of the true fur bear- 
Department follows: | ers, such as skunks, badgers, martens, and 

War-time demands on Pensacola, as well | minks. . 
as the program requirements for more; “ ‘In order to satisfy objectors that its 
aviators, have sent an enormous number | methods are not unduly destructive, the 
of aviators through the flight course. New | Biological Survey proposed last year a 


| Office of Education Decl 


| determine any practical 


|; construction to replace temporary build- 
|ings erected at the time of the World War 
is planned to make this station a per- 
|manent part of the naval aviation organ- 
}ization with better suited facilities. 
Preliminary training at primary schools 
at Hampton Roads and San Diego pre- 
cedes assignment to the flight course at 
Pensacola and a large number of those 


poorly qualified for aviation duty are | 


weeded out before the classes reach the 
advanced stage. The rate of attrition at 
Pensacola during the last fiscal year de- 
creased noticeably. 


The number of naval aviators has in- | 


creased from 314 on June 30, 1922, to 614 
on June 30, 1930, while student aviators 
at those times numbered 61 and 184 re- 
spectively. The total officer personnel at- 
tached to aviation at the close of the fiscal 
years 1922 and 1930 jumped from 595 to 


1,019. The total personnel, including both | 
officers and enlisted men, was 11,788 at | 


the end of the fiscal year 1930. 


States Are Adopting 
Survey System for 
School Legislation 





ares 
Scientific Studies Indicate 
Growth of New Methods 
Of Procedure 


[Continued from Page 1.3 : 
recommend such legislative and constitu- 


tional changes as they might deem neces- | 


sary for equalized taxation. The sum of 
$25,000 was appropriated for this purpose. 

Iowa authorized a survey by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction con- 
cerning handicapped children, and appro- 
priated $8,000 therefor. 2. 

Indiana made provision for the appoint- 
ment of a commission selected by the 
Governor to. (1) investigate the number, 
condition, organization, control, mainte- 
nance, and efficiency of joint and consoli- 
dated school districts, with a view of 
standardizing, unifying, and codifying the 
existing laws applicable thereto; and (2) 
to report results of such survey to the 
next Legislature with tHe form of such 
bills for legislative approval as deemed 
neers, for improvement of existing 
aws. i 


Kansas Program 

Kansas created a commission to study 
the number and condition of handicapped 
children and disabled adults, and appro- 
priated $15,000 for this purpose. E 

Maryland provided for a commission to 
investigate higher education in the State 
and to recommend a State policy with 
respect thereto and a plan for carrying 
out and financing such policy. 

Massachusetts created a commission to 
study the question of increasing school- 
attendance requirements and appropriated 
$5,000 therefor. 

Michigan created a commission to sur- 


| vey the State educational system. 
Missouri created a State survey com-} 


mission of seven to study and investigate 
the financial resources and needs of the 
several departments of the State govern- 


;ment, including the educational institu- 


tions and the public-school system and 
“the facilities afforded to each child of 
whatever race to secure an education, and 
to report to the Governor thereon.” 


Studies in New Jersey 

The New Jersey Legislature of 1929 and 
1930 continued the survey commission 
created in 1928 to study the public schools 
and educational institutions and to rec- 
ommend a comprehensive program of 
public education and sources of revenue 
for its support. In order that the people 
of the State might be informed as to the 
problems and conditions arising in agri- 
culture, New Jersey also provided for a 
commission to study the practicability of 
broadcasting by radio information con- 
cerning agricultural subjects. 


Furthermore, New Jersey created and | 


continued in 1929 and 1930, respectively, 
the commission on county and municipal 


| taxation and finance for the purpose of 
investigating taxation and financial sys- | 


tems in counties and cities in order to 
method of re- 
ducing or equalizing taxation, and ap- 
propriated $50,000 for this purpose. _ 

North Carolina created a commission 
to study school problems and to suggest 
needed legislation for improving public- 
school administration and to secure school 
economy. 

Pennsylvania created a commission of 
10 members for surveying the present 
plan of financing public schools and pro- 
vided that the investigators, experts, and 
other employes necessary for the survey 
be provided by the State Department of 
Public Instruction, and appropriated 
$10,000 {ef this purpose. 





Vacationists Warned 
To Use Care in Water 


(Continued from Page f.] 
imately 200. A regular decline in the 
number of drownings ‘among children is 
shown by figures for one year old chil- 
dren successively through the ages of 2, 
3 and 4 years, but \n the age group of 
five-year-old children, the annual drown- 
ings increased to an average of more 
than 500 yearly. The annual number of 
accidental drownings and per cent of to- 


tal population included in registration 

area follows: 
BOD gh ek sas tees 4977 82.3 
TORS i iksdea vs bcides 6,489 82.3 
ORE: scesaavacicas Mone 85.4 
WOE Sie a eae 5,976 87.7 
Siete »-. 6,490 88.4 
MOO ids ontene: 6,456 \ 89.6 
BOOB? <ceciamsnessnce 6561 90.1 
OER ase sasecsthate x 7,296 91.5 
Oi ia cals De ct 8,084 95.3 
1929 ae 95.7 


| joint investigation by the Society and the 

Bureau. This was carried on in the west- 
| States in the last six months by five 

qualified biologists of the Bureau and by 
| four members of the Society not con- 
|nected with the Biological Survey, repre- 
| senting its special committee on problems 
| of predatory mammal control. 


Claims Smaller Use of Poison 


“*The Survey had been accused of employ- | 
| ing irresponsible men, of indiscriminately | 
| Scattering poison throughout the country, 
and of killing many animals other than 
| the predators. The investigators found, 
however, that responsible men are being 
employed, that there is little evidence that 
true fur bearers are being killed in any 
considerable numbers, and that in gen- 
eral poison is so placed as not to ene 
danger the smaller fur bearers. 

“#s a matter of fact, the use of poison 
has been decreased during the past two 
years. Furthermore, at a conference of 
our field men engaged in predatory ani- 
mal+and rodent control, over which I re- 
cently presided in Denver, the matter! 
was discussed and it was agreed that the| 
use of poison could be even further cur- | 
tailed in the future. We are also under- 
taking laboratory analyses of the stomach 
contents of the coyote and other predators 
to supplement findings that have been 
made for years in examinations by our 
leaders and hunters in the field, and this 
| Summer we will establish a branch lab- 
| Oratory in the Wests These changes are 

understood to be in accordance with the 
views of the society’s committee. 

| “It is fair to say that those members | 
|of the Mammal Society who have been | 
| criticizing the work of the Biological Sur- 
vey recognize that some control must be 
effected, though they apparently believe 
that fewer men should be employed and 
that trapping and shooting should im- 
mediately be substituted for poisoning. 
| Bureau biologists who investigated the 
trap and poison line situation in the West 
last Winter are of the opinion, however, 
that with careful use of poison—as has 
been the rule—the killing of coyotes by 
poison is not only more humane than | 
using steel traps, but does not result, as 
has been charged, in the destruction of 
many other animals. Instructions to our 
hunters are specific that every possible 
safeguard must be thrown around the use 
of poison, and knowledge of the charac- 
ter of the men employed indicates that 
there has been little careless work. 

Suggestions Invited 

“‘wWe are sincerely desirous of meeting 
criticisms fairly and squarely, and many 
members of the Mammal Society whom I} 
met in Philadelphia indicated their be- 
lief that we are making the improvements 
they have been urging. We shall dili- 
gently pursue our investigations as to} 
what is happening on the trapping and 
poison lines, and shall be glad to have 
the society’s committee on problems ‘of 
predatory mammal control send out their 
own investigators. Their constructive sug- 
gestions to us as to improvement in the 
methods of taking these animals will re- 
ceive hearty and sincere consideration. 

“‘*We are not working for the exter- 
mination of any species of predatory ani- 
mals or rodents. We seek only such rea- 
sonable control as will keep to the mini- 
mum the damage they do to farmers and 
stockmen and to beneficial forms of wild 
life. Moreover, it is inconceivable to many 
) who know the habits of the coyote that} 
this wily animal can ever be extermi- 
mated. In many areas in the national for- 
ests, and parks, on Indian reservations, 
and on other public lands the Biological 
Survey is doing absolutely no work for 
the control of either predators or ro- 
dents and is planning none. 

“*Many private trappers have been op- 
posed to our control work because the pelt | 
of the coyote in recent years has come) 
to be a valuable fur. The Biological Sur- | 
vey annually employs approximately 300 | 
men who use poison for a period of less} 
than five months late in Fall and in Win-| 
ter; but it was estimated after a careful | 
canvass by our field men last year that} 
more than 8,000 individuals were poisoning 
fur bearers, without any supervision what- | 
| sOever, At the Denver conference of con-' 
trol workers, I met representatives of the 
American Raw Fur Trade Institute. These | 
|}men agreed to use their best efforts to 
influence those fur houses that have been | 
advertising poison for sale to discéntinue 
the practice. They also expressed con-| 
fidence in the work of the Biological Sur- 
vey and agreed to seek the enactment | 
of State laws to prevent the use of poison | 
in taking wild animals, except under the 








some responsible agency of the State gov- 
ernments.’” 


Government to Learn 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
independent offices of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, was presided over and called by 
its Chairman, Thomas E. Campbell, presi- 
ident of the Civil Service Commission. 
Those Department chiefs who were not in 
Washington sent representatives to attend, 
the meeting. 

The council discussed generally the ways 
and means of putting into effect the ex- 


supervision of the Biological Survey or of | 


Why Specialists Resign | 





ecutive order calling for the survey of 
Federal employment. 

The plan was explained by Dr. L. J. 
O'Rourke, Director of Research in Per- 
sonnel, of the Civil Service Commission, 
and Director of the Council. The first 
move, it was decided, would be to ascer- 
tain how many professional, technical and 
scientific workers separate from Govern- 
ment service and why they do so. 

Other meetings will follow and, at the 
proper time, the representatives of private 
industry, and workers in the field of edu- 
cation, acting in an advisory capacity for 
the Council, will be asked to meet and to 
| give their views. 
| Foodstuffs Trade in Siam 


Of the 11,000,000 inhabitants of Siam, 
only 10,000 at present are potential buy- 
ers of high-quality foodstuffs. Catering to 
people of small means would be necessary 
to extend the market for American 

products. (Department of Commerce.) 





a 





Study Being Made | 
Of Drug Addicts 


Doctors and Nurses Seek Basis 


Of Animal Pests For Regulations to Govern 


Federal Narcotic Farms 


Doctors and nurses of the United States 
Public Health Service are working among 
the 1,600 drug addicts in the United States 
Penitentiary at Forth Leavenworth, Kans., 
to gain experience that will be used in 
formulating the rules and regulations of 
the two Federal narcotic farms to be 
constructed soon, it was stated orally May 
19 at the Service. 

Additional information made available 
at the Service follows: 

The object of the prison farms, one of 
which is to be established at Lexington, 
Ky., and the other at some point in the 
southwestern United States, the exact 
location of which has not been selected, 
is to provide a place where prisoners sub- 
jected to narcotics may be entirely segre- 
gated from those wno do not have the 
habit. 

Plans are being drawn up for the in- 
stitution at Lexington, and the money 
for the actual construction of both 
narcotic farms already has been made 
available. The Public Health Service will 
have charge of the drug addicted prisoners 
on the farms, where they will be given 
regular agricultural and industrial work, 
in addition to necessary hospitalization, 
with the object of helping them to over- 
come fheir addictions. 

The Department of Justice had assem- 
bled most of the addicted criminals at the 
penitentiary annex at Ft. Leavenworth, 
where the doctors and nurses now are car- 
rying out their experimental work. 

By segregating on regular penal farms 
under the care of Public Health Service 
those prisoners who are addicted to drugs, 
the prisoners will be made more adaptable 
to curative treatment and will be pre- 
vented thus from mingling with nonad- 
dicted prisoners who may be inclined to 
succumb to the drug habit because of 
their associates. 

The choice of the location of the other 
penal farm has been narrowed down to 
a few points in the southwestern part 
of the country, although the place has not 
been definitely selected. 
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Alexander, Franz. Criminal, judge, and pub- 
lic, psychological analysis, by... and Hugo 
Staub; trans. from German by Gregory 
Zilboorg. 238 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 
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Anderson, Nels. Milk and honey route; hand- 
book for hobos, by Dean Stiff (pseud.). 
Illus. 219 p. -N. Y., Vanguard press. 1931. 

31-8644 

Berlioz, rept. of discussion held on Dec. 17, 


1928. 43 p. Lond., Oxford univ, press, 1930. 
31-4486 

Bowie, James A. Educ. for business man- 
agement. 200 p. Lond., Oxford univ. press, 
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marriage records, comp. by ... and Julius 
Way, M. D. 131 p. Merchantville, N. J., 
H. S, Craig, 1931. 31-8817 


Eggleston, De Witt C. Dept. store account- 
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Greene, Harry A. Use and interpretation of 
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cursion party. 152 p. San Francisco, Si- 
erra club, 1930. 
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Lindsey, Benjamin B. Dangerous life, by... 


and Rube Borough. 450 p.+ N, ts x 
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Lynch. Wm. O. 50 years of party warfare 
(1789-1837). 506 p. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill co., 1931. 31-8827 
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p. Buffalo, 1931. 31-8828 
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280 p. Lond., Murray, 1930. 31-8824 


Smithells, Colin J. Impurities in metals, in- 
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rev. 190 p., illus. N. Y¥., J. Wiley & sons, 
1931, 31-8825 

Soper, Geo, A. Further studies of European 
methods of street cleaning and refuse dis- 
posal, suggestions for N. Y.. Oct., 1930; 
rept. to Com. of 20 on street and outdoor 
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medicine. 39 » illus. N. Y., Press of 
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riculum in primary grades. 440 p., illus. 
Boston, D. C. Heath & co., 1931. 31-8671 
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SILENCERS FOR AIRPLANE ENGINES 





To learn the possibilities of reducing aircraft noises, the Aeronautic 
Branch of the Department of Commerce is conducting tests in the 
gearing of propellers and in the use of exhaust mufflers on airplane 


engines. 


Equipment has been set up at the Engine Testing Labora- 


tory at Arlington, Va., for engine muffling experiments, as illustrated. 
Four types of mufflers, two of which have been developed by the 
Aeronautic Research Division, are under test; tests are conducted 
without propellers, with the use of hydraulic dynamometers to absorb 





the excess power. 





economics, ‘by ... Florence Williams, Grace 
G. Reeves. (Lippincott’s home economics 
texts, ed. by B. R. Andrews.) 666 p., illus. 
Chicago, J. B. Lippincott co., 1931. 31-8821 
Webb, James J. AGventures in Santa Fe trade, 
1844-1847, by . . . ed. by Ralph P. Bieber. 
(Southwest historical ser. i.) 301 p. Glen- 
dale, Calif. Arthur H. Clark co., 1931. 
31-8816 
Willcocks, Sir Wm. Lectures on ancient sys- 
tem of irrigation in Bengal and its applica- 
tion to modern problems. 128 p. Calcutta, 
Uniy. of Calcutta, 1930. 31-4413 
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Decisions of Comr. of Patents and U. 8 


Courts in Patent, Trade Mark and Copy- 
right Cases, 1930. Price, $1.50. (23-7315) 


| Microscopic Determination of Ore Minerals— 


Geological Survey Bull. 825, U. S. Dept. of 
Interior. Price, 60 cents. GS31-95 


Protection of Industrial Property, Conven- 
tion between U. S. and Other Powers— 
Treaty Ser. No. 834, U. S. Dept. of State. 
Price, 10 cents. 31-26926 


Bull. of Pan American Union, May, 1931, Sub- 
scription price, $2.50 a year. (8-30967) 


Experiment Station Record—Vol. 64, No. 7, 
May, 1931. Office of Experiment Stations, 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. Subscription price, 
$1.50 a year. 

Animal Industry—Price List 38, 27th Ed. Free 
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Georgia—Population Bull., 2d Ser., 15th Cen- 
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Dept. of Commerce. Price, 25 cents. 
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Idaho, Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. 
of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. (31-26211) 

Virginia, Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930, 
Bur. of Census, U. S, Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. (31-26211) 

Manufacture of Dimension Stock From North- 
ern Hardwoods—Cir. No. 163, U. 8. Dept. of 
Agric. Price, 15 cents. Agr. 31-441 

Diplomatic List—Pub. No. 186, U. S. Dept. of 

tate. Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 
(10-16292) 

Publications, Children’s Bur., U. 8. Dept, of 
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Ariz.—Rules of House of Rep. 1 
Regular Session. Prepared by com 
ing and clerks. W. G. 
man. Phoenix, 1931. 

19th Ann. Rept. of State Mine 
for f. yr. ended Nov. 30, 1930. 


to Gov. by Tom C. Foster, Inspector. 


nix, 1930. 
Message of Geo. W. P. Hunt to 
Legis., Jan. 12, 1931. 
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Rosenbaum, Chair- 


Inspector, 
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10th State 
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Your radio can work only as well as its tubes! 
Have your radio dealer test them today! 
Replace the old with new RCA Radiotrons, 
the radio tubes recommended for years by 


leading radio set manufacturers, and 


anteed by RCA. The prices of RCA Radio- 
trons are now lower than ever before. 


RCA RADIOTRON CO., Inc. 


Harrison, N. J. 
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Mr. Hyde Asked 
To Rescind Order 


On Corn Sugar 


California. Legislature’ Pro- 
tests Ruling Governing 


Use of Pure Refined Prod- 


uct in Certain Cases 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., May 19. 


The Legislature has adopted a resolu- 
ition (A. J. R. 16) urging the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, to rescind 
an order issued last December providing 
that the use of pure refined corn sugar 
as an ingredient in the preparation of food 
products in which sugar is a recognized 
element need not be declared upon the 
label of such product. 


(The full text of the Secr@tary’s order 
and an accompanying statement by Mr. 
|Hyde were printed in the issue of Dec, 
27, 1930.) 


The Assembly joint resolution follows in 
full text: 

Whereas, on Dec. 26, 1930, United States 
Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde 
issued the following order: 

“Corn sugar (dextrose) when sold in 
packages, must be labeled as such; when 
sold in bulk must be declared as such; but 
the use of pure refined corn sugar as an 
ingredient in the packing, preparation or 
processing of any article of food in which 
sugar is a recognized element need not be 
declared upon the label of any such 
product. 

“Nothing in this ruling shall be con- 
strued to permit the adulteration or imi- 
tation of any natural product such as 
honey by the addition of any sugar or 
other ingredient whatever”; and 

Whereas, research by the laboratories 
of the California State Board of Health 
and elsewhere indicate that corn sugar 
has entirely different properties from cane 
or beet sugar (chemically known as su- 
crose), and also has materially less sweet- 
ening power; and 

Whereas, cane or beet sugar have been 
used for generations in the home, and 
commercially as the natural sweetening 
for foods and that the consumer expects 
_ sugar to be used in these products; 
an 

Whereas, in view of the above facts, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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tional 
luxury 


Railways. It offers every 
of accommodation and 


service. Unexcelled cuisine. Rea- 
sonable rates. Convenient through 
train service. Booklets and com- 
plete information om rates and 
accommodations from this office. 
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Stabilization Plan Wheat Exports to Be Con tinued 


In Industry for 


Despite Advice 


to Cut Acreage 


Labor Is Urged United States Not Out of Market, Farm Board 


Member Tells London Conference 


Acting Governor Lehman of 


New York Also Suggests 


Standardized Production 
To Lessen Unemployment 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and long-time planning may permit us 
to control it to some extent or at least 
to protect ourselves in advance against 
its malign operations. 
“No adequate plan for the general 
stabilization of employment through un- 


employment insurance or reserves has as 
yet been offered. Probably no completely 
comprehensive plan will be offered for 
the time being. We must walk, however, 
before we can run, and the first steps 
will always be the most difficult of at- 
tainment. Any mandatory steps looking 
toward the stabilization of employment 
should, however, in my opinion, cover in- 
dustry in general. It will not do to deal 
with only a few outstandingly strong cor- 
porations or prosperous or well organized 
industries. 


“Many .of the large companies have 
shown a praiseworthy spirit of coopera- 
tion, but after all, if you think of it, the 
vast majority of workers are not employed 
by the General Electric Company or the 
Eastman Kodak Company or others of that 
type, but by the many thousands of small 
units that go to make up the industry 
and commerce of the State. 


“Many, too, of the army of unskilled 
workers are employed in no factory or 
shop but on roads, transportation com- 
panies, public utilities, etc., and there are 
many industries with little or no organ- 
ization either among employers or work- 
ers. 

“Any plan of stabilization, therefore, to 
be really constructive and useful, must 
cover not only a few industries with their 
scores of thousands of workers, but indus- 
try as a whole with its hundreds of thou- 
sands of employes. 


Should Lend Every Aid 


“The State can, and I believe should, | 
lend every aid and encouragement to the | 


working out and administration of any 
intelligent general plan in the interest 
both of industry and labor. It should 
encourage, it should supervise, it should 
help, possibly it should even be the di- 
recting force in the administration of 
such a general plan. 

“Frankly, I do not know whether the 
adoption of a general plan is practicable 
or not. I doubt whether anyone else 
does. I would very much’ like to see a 
study and survey made of the entire sub- 
ject, under State auspices, and with the 
full cooperation of industry and labor. 

“I believe that just as labor and in- 
dustry are seeking now to stabilize em- 
ployment, so they should try to stabilize 
and standardize production. There are 
certain industries dependent entirely on 


seasons or styles, which may be impossible | 


of such a program. These, however, com- 
prise only a relatively small percentage 
of the aggregate industries of the State. 
In many lines I believe that intelligent, 
long-range planning can go far toward 
eliminating or at least greatly reducing 
seasonal unemployment.” 





Survey of Food Prices 
Soon to Be Undertaken 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


foods whose nutritive value is as high as | 


others whose cost might otherwise be pro- 
hibitive. 

The entire eight groups of food are in- 
cluded in the price decline. These involve 
the cereal and grain group, milk and 
cheese, vegetables and fruits, fats and 
oil, sweets, and the lean meat, fish and 
egg group. Specific items brought to at- 
tention are butter, eggs, lard, cheese, 
smoked meats, fowl, fore quarters beef, 
coffee, pea beans, rice, corn meal, mayon- 
naise, new potatoes, cabbage, spinach, let- 
tuce, asparagus, strawberries, dried 


prunes, all canned foods, but especially | 
pink salmon, tomatoes, peas, corn, baked | 


beans, pineapples, peaches, and evapo- 


rated milk. 
Rigid Safeguards Sought 
For Use of Methanol 


[Continued from Page 4.) 
man if this worker is indeed to be left 





to live and be of benefit to the industry. | 


The many thousands of workers who com- 
prise our union have been taught to avoid 
the highly poisonous effects of wood al- 
cohol—not by chemical experiments or 


medical education but by the sad and| 
pitiful plight of their coworkers who were | 


affected by this life-destroying demon 
known to him as wood alcohol but re- 
cently appearing under the mask of in- 
numerable sicentific titles’; and in a 
public letter to members in other States, 
he contributed the following: 

“We are being opposed in our effort to 
regulate the use of wood alcohol ‘in our 
craft by a group of corporations with un- 
limited money and political power. 
Through a synthetic method of manufac- 
ture they are flooding the country with 
millions of gallons of methanol wood al- 
cohol—a menace union labor successfully 
fought 25 years ago.” 

New Danger Foreseen 


To show that the attitude of these 
workers is not unreasonable, Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, of Harvard Medical School and 
the author of the authoritative work en- 
titled “Industrial Poisons in the United 
States,” published the other day a letter 
in which she said: 

“To my mind the serious aspect of the 
introduction of a cheap form of wood al- 
cohol is that manufacturers may be 
tempted to use it again as a solvent for 


coatings, and there is no question that if | 


they do, a serious hazard which we hoped 
had been abolished for always will return 
to our workshops. If the producers are 
wise they will see to it that this does not 
occur.” 

In conclusions, let me say that I will 
not be content with any agreement with 
wood alcohol (methanol) manufacturers, 
no matter how reached, or any sugegstions 
to or from State departments of health 
but shall insist upon the thorough Federal 
governmental supervision which the con- 
ditions demand. 


Mr. Hyde Asked to Rescind 
Order on Corn Sugar Use 


{Continued from Page 4.]} 
Secretary Hyde's order will mislead the 
consuming public as to the contents of 
manufactured food products; and 

Whereas, Secretary Hyde’s ruling thereby 
disregards one of the fundamental! princi- 
ples of the Federal food law, which is 
that the public shall not be deceived or 
misled as to the contents of any package 
of food; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 


-@ the State of California, jointly, that the 


United States Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, be hereby memorialized 





Despite the fact that the Federal Farm 
| Board and the Secretary of Agriculture 
|have advised American farmers to cut 
|down production of wheat as far as pos- 
| sible toward the limit of domestic re- 
| quirements, the United States is em- 
| phatically not out of the world export 
wheat market, Samuel R. McKelvie, mem- 
| ber of the Farm ‘Board, told the Inter- 
|national Wheat Conference in London 
|May 19. (A summary of the address is 
| printed on page 1.) The address, as made | 
| public by the Farm Board, follows in full | 
text: | 
| The existing world wheat situation is of | 
deep concern to the United States, our 
Government and our people. It concerns 
us directly because of our extensive wheat- | 
growing and wheat-distributing interests, | 
and ‘indirectly because of its bearing on 
world economic conditions which affect 
our economic life. Improvement of that 
Situation is of vital importance to Amer- 
ican farmers, whose interests the Depart- 
; ment of Agriculture and the Federal Farm 
Board were created to serve. 


Problem Studied From 
Internatiqnal Viewpoint 


| 


We have been forced to study the | have given support to market prices, wheat | 
problem intensively, not only from our! growers generally have recently been able | 


with thoes stocks therefore rests prima- | 


rily with the exporting countries. 
Whatever specific results may or may 
not come from this conference, it will be 
of great value if the representatives from 
the wheat-exporting countries can come 
to agreement on the causes of the se- 
vere depression in wheat prices, and the 
broad lines of policy which the situation 
at appropriate in each of these coun- 
ries. 


and certain ways by which it must be met, 
this conference will have achieved a sig- 
nal forward step. 


Wheat Price Level 


Lowest in Decades 
The level of wheat prices in free world 


|markets is lower than it has been for|°% both, the wheat 
| decades, perhaps even for centuries, except | America, Argentina 
|for a few months in 1894 and 1895 when | Creased their wheat acreage and produc- 
ithe level of prices in general was much| tion to new high levels, and most of the 


lower than today. In terms of purchas- 
eral, wheat is far cheaper than in 1894-95; 
indeed, it has probably never before been 
so cheap over wide areas as it is this 
year. Except where government measures 


If we can arrive at a common un- | 
derstanding of the problem and its causes, | 
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| generally, indicated a high record carry- 
| Over in July, 1929, of 783,000,000 bushels, 
}@S compared with a previous maximum of 
459,000,000 in July, 1924. 
mates for July, 1930, showed a reduction 
| to only 698,000,000 bushels, after the short 
| world crop of 1929; and a preliminary fore- 
|cast points to an increase of 44,000,000 
bushels during the current year, when pre- 
; sumably Russia and India also will have 
larger stocks than in July, 1929, or 1930. 
It is probably not too much to say that 
world wheat stocks in the last three years 
have been 300,000,000 to 400,000,000 bush- 
|} els above normal. 
It is not difficult to ascertain the signifi- 
;cant causes, immediate and more remote, 
jfor the accumulation of burdensome 
stocks and the extreme depression of 
| wheat prices, closely related as these facts 
| are. 
| analysis, I believe it worth while to set 
| them forth in brief for the light they may 


| throw upon methods of dealing with the | 


| situation. 


|sion in wheat acreage and production. 


| The Great War quickly eliminated Russia | 
|and the Danube basin exporting countries | 


= major contributors to the world wheat 
market. The war also caused a marked 
decline in wheat production in most of 
the importing countries of Europe. 
Spurred by high prices, patriotic appeals, 
farmers of North 
and Australia in- 


| world market deficit created by the with- 


|ing power over goods and services in gen- | 4'awal of Russia and southeastern Europe 


was thus made up. 


|Production Here Receded 
Following World War 


After the war, the United States acre- 


national viewpoint but from a world view-/| to get little more than costs of harvesting | #28€ and production receded unti: 1925, and 


point. 
share our best thought upon it and to} 


shipment. At current prices, wheat is a 


We welcome this opportunity to|the grain and putting it into position for | have not since risen nearly to the post- 


|war peak; but Canada, Argentina, and 


Similar esti- | 


Without undertaking an exhaustive | 


Paramount has been the great expan- | 


| 
point. Increased production in exporting 
countries of the Western Hemisphere, and 
| latterly in Russia as well, has been greatly 
promoted by developments in the tech- 
| nique of growing wheat on semiarid lands 
and by notable developments in agricul- 
tural machinery, including tractors, har- 
| vester-thresher combines, and trucks. 
| The great upward shift in the level of 
| wheat prices, which followed the short 
crop of 1924 and financial recovery in 
Europe, and the persistence of good prices 
|for two or three years, furnished added 
| stimulus to expansion. Low rates of ocean 
| freight have been a favoring influence in 
overseas exporting countries. 

Finally, national policies directed toward 
increasing wheat production and exports 


}and Australia throughout, in Russia par- 


gurated in 1928, and in Australia particu- 
larly during the past year. 


Wheat Production 


Stimulated in Europe 

Increases in wheat production in several 
importing countries of Europe have been 
stimulated by governmental measures in- 
| cluding protective tariffs, milling regula- 
| tions, educational propaganda, and pref- 
}erential prices for domestic wheat In 
|the last two years these measures have 
been intensified as never before, in several 
|major importing countries, as agrarian 
| protective measures. 
| Coupled with these tendencies to ex- 
| pansion of wheat production were tenden- 
cies to more limited growth of demand 
for wheat. The postwar growth of popu- 
lation, at least in most of the wheat- 
consuming countries, is at a much less 
rapid rate than before the war. 
|} over, in a number of important wheat- 
|exporting and wheat-importing countries, 
|per capita consumption of wheat for 
human food is materially lower than be- 





;counsel together with representatives of| source of loss rather than of profit to Australia have, on the whoic, continued | fore the war. This is true of Canada, the 


other wheat-exporting countries under 
conditions which should render such in- 
terchange most profitable. 

We are aware that no two exporting 
countries are situated alike and that di- 
| vergences in national wheat policies may 
properly exist. We have not seen fit to} 
| defer the definition of major policies until | 
other countries had hammered out theirs, | 
'or until some international understanding | 
on policy could be reached. Yet we are) 
convinced that progressive improvement 
can be materially accelerated by a com- 
|}mon diagnosis of the disease and by a 
common acceptance of broadly har- 
monious policies. 

The world as now organized has the 
human talent,,the natural resources, the 
equipment, and the technique, for satis- 
fying the essential wants of the world’s 
| population to an extent hitherto unknown, 
and for providing desirable goods beyond 
essential needs in unprecedented variety 
and amounts. If we could utilize these 
available resources effectively, the stand- 
ard of living, liberal as it is in compari- 
son with previous periods ‘(considering 
comparable years of relative prosperity or 
depression), would be far higher than it is. 

One should not minimize the progress 
already made; but it must be frankly 
admitted that we have not mastered, in 
any country, the art of adequate utiliza- 
tion of available resources. “One source 
of our troubles is that from time to time 
the production of specific commodities, 
agricultural and industrial, seriously out- 
runs the effective demand for these goods. 
| Persisting surpluses in number of par- 
ticular commodities lead to maladjust- 
|}ment all along the line. The correction 
of such maladjustment is the problem 
| facing the world economy, and wheat in- 
| terests in particular, today. 

We can discuss frankly the hard facts 
| of the situation confronting us. They are 
already well known and are discounted 
in the world’s commodity and security 
markets. To accept them brings no new 
bearish forces into play. Admittedly the 
| world is in the midst of a severe depres- 
sion, after a prolonged period of declines 
|in commodity prices, industrial activity, 
and movement of goods; and strenuous 
efforts, public and private, to restrain or 
check this decline have had disappoint- 
ing results. The world’s farmers have 
been especially injffured in this disastrous 
recession. 





| 
| 
| 


Seek to Accelerate 


Sound Recovery 


We have come here primarily because 
| we would leave no stone unturned to ac- 
celerate sound recovery from the severe 
agricultural depression that has gripped 
our country and others. We enter the 
conference alert to consider all suggestions 
that may yield practical aid in coping 
| with the world wheat problem; yet we 
| have no expectation that any grand mag- 
|} ical scheme can be found to solve it sims 
|ply and easily. It must be attacked not 
in one but in several ways, by the utili- 
zation of resources of all kinds. 

In a very large measure, the respon- 
sibility for leading the way out of the 
disastrous wheat situation that confronts 
the world rests upon the wheat-exporting 
countries invited to this conference, and 
| the success of such efforts depends upon 
their wheat growers as well as upon their | 
governments. 

In the past five years these countries 
have produced 70 per cent of the world 
wheat crop outside of China, and ex- 
ported almost all of the wheat that has 
entered into international trade. In each 
|of these countries wheat is a great staple 
crop, and constitutes a major interest of 
agriculture and commerce. Since before 
the great war the world’s wheat acreage 
has increased about 20 per cent—some 
55,000,000 acres. Practically the whole of 
the net increase in wheat acreage, and 
most of the net increase in production, 
has been in the exporting countries. 








Annual Net Exports 


800 Million Bushels 


Total net exports from all net-export- 
ing countries, in the four crop years end- 
ing with the present year* may be said 
to have averaged little over 800,000,000 
bushels a year, in spite of the low levels 
to which wheat prices have fallen. In 
this same period exporting countries ex- 
clusive of Russia and minor exporters’® 
have produced supplies of wheat in ex- 
cess of liberal domestic requirements to 
the extent of some 850,000,000 bushels 
a year, on the average, or more than 
enough to supply the export market from 
these countries alone. 

(1) Canada, the United States, India, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Russia, Hungary, Jugoslavia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria; The other countries that 
usually export small quantities of wheat are 
| Uruguay, Chile, Morocco, Algeria and Tunis 
If these five countries were included the 
percentage would rise to 72 or 73. Poland is 
not included in these figures because she 
has usually been an importer of wheat 

(2) Estimating 1930-31 net exports at around 
810,000,000 bushels 

(3) Uruguay, Chile, Morocco, Algeria, Tunis 
and occasional other exporters such as Poland. 

This year Russia has come forward 
as a large exporter, and has already 
shipped out some 90,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. Consequently, burdensome stocks 
of wheat in excess of normal have ac- 
cumulated during the past four years. 

These surplus stocks are largely con-* 
centrated in the exporting countries. 
While they represent only a small fraction 
of the world’s annual production of wheat, 
they constitute an important fraction of 
the annual international movement of 
wheat. The responsibility for dealing | 





and earnestly urged to rescind said order; 
and be it further 

Resolved, that. the chief clerk of the 
Assembly be hereby directed forthwith to} 
transmit this resolution to Secretary Hyde, | 
to the President of the United States, and 
to the members of Congress. 


the great majority of wheat growers in 
exporting countries. 
Further evidence of maladjustment lies 


tistics give evidence of superabindant 
stocks. 

A well-known monthly trade 
sometimes called “world wheat vis 


mum of 375,000,000 bushels as of March 1 
prior to 1928. 


by the Food Research Institute) of year- 


end carry-overs, outside of Russia, India, 
and ex-European countries 


the Orient, 


to expand bojh acreage and production. 
| After the war also, acreage, yield per 
| acre, and production of wheat gradually 


| in the abundance of world wheat stocks. | recovered in Europe, eventually in most 
| While there are no comprehensive data| countries to or somewhat above pre-war 
| for the world as a whole, all available sta- | levels. 


Recovery in Russia and the Danube 
| basin also proceeded apace but from a 


Whereas in the five years be- 


The combination of recovery of wheat 


| principal overseas exporting countries, 
| and latterly 

of important exporters, constitutes 
| of first importance. 


a fact 





United States, Australia, Great Britain, 
France, and The Netherlands, and prob- 
| ably in various other countries. 


This decline is attributable to a variety 
| Of basic factors, including lighter manual 
| labor, better housing, heating and cloth- 
jing, higher wages permitting purchase of 
| a greater variety of foods which have been 


series much lower level, and their export sup-|made available at moderate prices, and 
ibles” | plies have not yet risen to pre-war di- | increased consumption of sugar. 

| shows that ever since August, 1926, with | mensions. 
| the exception of Nov. 1 and Dec. 1, 1930,|fore the war, their net exports were 41 
;}and Jan. 1, 1931, each month’s figure ex- | per cent of the world total, in the rour last | 
| ceeded that of the corresponding month in| completed years they were only 82 per| 
| the preceding year. On March 1, 1931, an| cent of the world total. 
| all-time record of 630,000,000 bushels was | 
established, as compared with a maxi-/ production in Europe, expansion 


In_ several countries, including the 
|Scandinavian countries, Germany, Italy, 
and the Danube exporting countries, as 
| Well as in Japan and various ex-European 
importing countries, per capita consump- 
| tion of wheat for food has risen to higher 


in the} levels than before the war, largely at the 
| expense of other cereals; but lat is | 
; ; the reentry of Russia and the | . : eo 
A more comprehensive estimate (made! Danube basin countries into the ranks 


increase has been of minor importance. 
Indeed, high prices of wheat by reason 
of high import duties, and restrictions ad- 


im . | versely affecting the quality of manufac- | 
A few interpretative comments are in| tured flour and bread, have in some coun- | 


jhave been important factors in Canada | 


ticularly under the five-year plan inau- | 


More- | 
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| 
| ries recently temtied to reverse these 
trends. 

The more recent debacle in wheat prices 

represents the culmination of these trends 
toward restricted consumption and in-| 
creased production, accentuatéd by spe-| 
| cial developments. A bumper world crop} 
| of wheat in 1928, particularly large in the 
| four principal exporting countries; abun- | 
{dant crops of cereals in Europe in 1929; | 
| greatly enlarged acreage, production, and| 
|export surpluses in Australia and Russia! 
|in 1930; decreased purchasing power of 
| ex-European importing countries during 
| the business depression; and increasing 
| restrictions on wheat imports by many 
| countries during the last two years; these | 
| in combination have caused a marked ex-| 
cess of exportable supplies over importers’ 
demands for current consumption and for 
stocks. 

Abnormaly heavy stocks of wheat re-| 
mained after the close of the marketing 
| year 1928-29. A short crop in 1929, out- 
side of European deficit countries, did 
not serve to reduce these stocks to normal 
or even wieldy proportions. The 1930 
crops in the principal exporting countries 
outside of Russia yielded exportable sur- 
pluses ample to fill world import require- 
ments, in spite of unusually heavy feed 
use in the United States in consequences 
of drought disaster to the corn crop; and 
Russia has already shipped something like 
90,000,000 bushels into world markets this 
year. 


Influences’ Aiding 
Wheat Price Collapse 


The collapse of wheat prices was un-| 
doubtedly influenced in part by financial 
pressure affecting several exporting coun- 
tries, by the severe decline since the mid- 


dle of 1929 in prices of competing com- | declined sharply, and the month closed 


modities and indeed of food products in 


to carry liberal stocks after so great a 
shock to confidence in commodity values. 


| ity of a marked decline that the develop- 
ing maladjustment between wheat produc- 
| tion and consumption would have brought 
jabout in any case. 

| In the midst of world-wide depression, 
| with business activity, commodity prices, 


commerce generally at extremely 


pessimism. Bearish 
| though they may be, 
| excessive weight. 
ket is under this pressure today. 
add nothing to it. The wheat crop of 
1931 is still in the making. Before many 
months developments in wheat production, 
trade, and consumption, and/or in the 
general economic situation, may easily lift 
the level of world wheat prices. Extremely 


factors, 


handled. 
To be continued 
May 21. 





in the issue of 


general, and by the general indisposition | 


These conditions have increased the sever- | 


I would| manufactures of iron and 


British Exports 


Of Iron and Steel 


Increase in April 


‘Highest Figure Is Reached 


Since November, 1930, 


But Imports Show De- 
cline From March Total 


By Donald Renshaw 


Acting Commercial Attache, Department 
of Commerce, London 


Continuing the general upward trend 
indicated by trade in March, British ex- 
ports of iron and steel products during 
April increased by 17,576 gross tons to a 
total of 186,865 tons—the highest figures 
since November, 1930—while imports 
dropped to 193,390 tons, a decline of 17,- 
077 from the March figures. 

These changes had, of course, a marked 
effect on the balance of trade, but were 
not in great enough amount to quite 
bring about a favorable balance so that 
for the eighth consecutive month, receipts 
of iron and steel at British ports exceeded 
shipments. 

Production, of both pig iron and steel, 


with fewer blast and open hearth fur- 
naces lighted than at the end of March. 
Import Trade Reduced 

The import trade was less by 17,077 
tons than it had been in March—11 elasses 
of products out of 19 in this trade show- 
ing reductions in the tonnage received. 
The principal drop, in point of tonnage, 
took place in the imports of ingots, 
blgoms, billets and slabs, 10,224 tons; 


and returns to agriculture, industry, and| while there were also sharp reductions 
low|in the receipts of hoops and strips, 6,337 
levels, there is a tendency to excessive | tons; 


steel bars, rods and angles, 5,353 


weighty | tons; and in structural steel, 2,348 tons. 
tend to be given| The chief gains in the months’ trade oc- 
The world wheat mar-j| curred in pig 


iron, 3,324 tons; “other 
steel,” 1,397 
tons; and in plates and sheets, 1,065 tons. 

British exports in April registered their 
second consecutive gain over the trade ‘of 
a preceding month—12 out of 22 classes 
of products contributing to this gain. The 
greatest increase in the trade in an in- 


low as they are, prices can more easily | dividual class of products took place in 
be advanced than driven down further,| galvanized sheets, 11,520 tons, while the 
if the marketing of surplus stocks is wisely | gains in plates and sheets, 5,019 tons; 
| Tails, 5,019 tons; rails, 5,017 tons; and in 
other railway track material, 4,816 tons, 
were all worthy of comment. 












ye youll find me under the reading lamp 


Big game is big game whether you hunt it yourself or share the thrill 


For NINETEEN 
kept intimate touch 


©1931, LicceTt & Myzrs Tosacco Co, © 


from an open book, or the silver screen. Likewise, a good cigarette is a smoke. 
What you taste in Chesterfield is what you want to taste—milder and better 
tobaccos. The taste is there and the fragrance too, for these tobaccos are blended 


and cross-blended to bring out their full aroma and flavor, and there can’t be 








anything better in a cigarette. 


years, our Research Department has 
with every new development of Science 


thet could be applied to the manufacture of cigarettes. 


During this period 


there has been no development of tested 


value or importance to the smoker which we have not 


incorporated into 


the making of Chesterfield cigarettes. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
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Order Requiring Dissent to Ru 


Building of Union 


Station Sustained Four Justices of Supreme Court Contend Sep-' 


Supreme Court Affirms Ac- 
tion of California Rail- 
road Commission as to 
Terminal at Los Angeles 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RalL- 
way COMPANY ET AL. 


v. 
RAILROAD COMMISSION OF THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA ET AL. 

Supreme Court of the United States. 
Nos. 470, 471 and 472. 

On appeal from the Supreme Court of 
California. w 
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Ohio Tax on Sale 


Indiana Tax on Chain Stores: Of Gas Piped Into 


arate Classificati 


= to avoid either overstocking or under- 
| stocking; warehousing in, and distribution 
|from, a single warehouse for numerous 
| stores; large capital with the advantages 
| flowing therefrom; certain pricing and 
|sales policies resulting in slightly lower 
| prices on the part of the chain stores as 
|compared with single stores; more rapid 
|turn-over of goods; cheapet and better 
| advertising; superior management; stand- 





The Indiana chain-store tax law is 
constitutional, the Supreme Court of 
the United States held May 18 in a 
five to four opinion. (The full tert of 
the majority opinion was published 
in the issue of May 19.) The tar is 
discriminatory and should not be up- 
held the dissenting opinion contended. 
The advantages attributed to the 
chain store lie not in the fact that it 
is one of a number of stores under the 
same management, but in the fact 
that it is one of the parts of a large 
business, four of the justices argued. 
The dissenting opinion follows in full 
tert: 


Mr. Justice SUTHERLAND, dissenting. 


C. W. Dursrow (RoBert BRENNAN, E. 
Camp,~A. S. Hatstep, FraANK Karr and/ gy the statute here under review, the| 
Guy V. SHoup with him on the brief), operation of any “store” within the State | 
for appellants; ArtHuR T. GeorGE (IRA/| without a license is made unlawful. The | 


on Is Unjustified 


ardization in the matter of display; stand-. 


| ardization of store management; and sim- 
| ilar elements thought to have a beneficial 
| effect upon the disposition of goods. 

| But the effect of this enumeration of 
supposed advantages is completely swept 
away by the testimony of the same wit- 
ness on cross-examination, which stands 


advantage of discounts; skill in buying SO | 


HK. Rowe.tt and Roperick B. Cassipy 
with him on the brief), for appellees. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 18, 1931 
Mr. Chief Justice Hucues delivered the 
opinion of the court. } 

These are appeals from judgments of 
the Supreme Court of California, which 
affirmed an order of the Railroad Com- 


mission of that State requiring the appel- | 


lants to construct a union passenger sta- 


tion in the City of Los Angeles, togetWer | 


with incidental connections, extensions, 


improvements and terminal facilities, in| 
substantial compliance with the plan out- | 


lined by the Commission. 209 Cal. 460. 


Proceedings were begun before the State | 


Railroad Commission in the year 1916, 
and in December, 1921, after two hear- 
ings, the Railway Companies were required 


to remove certain grade crossings and to} 
build a union terminal within a defined} 


area known as the Plaza site in Los An- 
geles. 19 Opinions, R. R. Com., Cal. 740; 
20 id. 937. The Supreme Court of the 


State held that the order was beyond the| 


power of the Commission, because the 
subject matter had been committted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
Transportation Act of 1920. 190 Cal. 214. 

The judgment was affirmed by this 
court. 264 U. S. 331. The court held 
that the relocation of tracks, which was 
incidental to the proposed union station, 
required a certificate of approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under 
paragraphs 18 to 21 of section 1 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended by 
the Transportation Act of 1920 (41 Stat. 
476-478), as a condition precedent to the 
validity of any action by the carriers or of 
any order by the State Railroad Com- 
mission (1) 

Commission Action 

Pending the consideration of that case, 
@ proceeding was instituted before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
City of Los Angeles to obtain an order 
requiring the three railroad companies 
to build the union station at the desig- 
nated place. That Commission decided, 
July 6, 1925 (100 I. C. C. 421), that it 
was without authority to require the con- 
struction of the station. But, in order to 
facilitate the disposition of the case, the 
Commission made certain hypothetical 
certificates substantially as follows (2): 


(1) That the public convenience and neces- | 


sity require the extensions of lines that may 
be necessary to reach and serve any union 
Passenger station within the plaza which 
may be constructed in accordance with a !aw- 
ful order of the State Commission and that 
may be necessary to provide for the incidental 
rearrangement of passenger and freight routes, 
and that the expense involved will not im- 
Pair the carriers’ ability to perform their 
duties to the public. (2) That public con- 
venience and necessity permit the abandon- 
ment of train service on Alameda Street and 
such other abandonments of lines as would 
be necessary in connection with the establish- 
ment of any such station, so lawfully ordered 
by the State Commission. The report further 
found that such joint use of track or other 
terminal facilities as may be incidental and 
mecessary to the proper operation of any such 
union station is in the public interest and is 
practicable, without substantially impairing 
the owning carriers’ ability to handle their 
own business. 

1.—See Interstate Commerce Commission v. 
United States ex rel. Los Angeles, 280 U. 8 
52, 61. 

2.—Id., pp. 62, 63. 


In reaching its conclusion, the Inter- 


license fees to be paid are graduated ac- 
cording to the number of “stores” to be 
| operated “under the same general man- 
| agement, supervision or ownership.” Upon 
lone store, the annual license fee is $3; 
upon two or more up to five, $10 for each 
| additional store; in excess of five but not 
exceeding 10, $15 for each additional store; 
in excess of 10 but not @xceeding 20, $20 
for each additional store; and in excess 
of 20, $25 for each additional store. 
Upon the face of the statute the sole 
differentiation on which the graduated | 
and rapidly mounting license fees depend 
consists in the number of stores operated. 
| But the tax is imposed in respect of a/ 
single “store,” without regard to kind, 
value, size, amount invested, amount or | 
character of business done, income de- 
rived, or other distinguishing feature. The} 
number of stores is a collateral circum- 
| Stance used only to determine the amount} 
of the license Tee to be exacted in re-| 
spect of each of them. A retailer pays! 
the same as a wholesaler; the owner of | 
a small corner grocery, operated by him 
alone, the saffie as the owner of a large| 
department store employing hundreds of | 
clerks. To determine that a tax of $25,) 
instead of $3, $10, $15, or $20, shall be} 
imposed in respect of any store, it is 
|mecessary only to have an affirmative | 
|answer to the inquiry—is this store op- 
| erated by a person who already owns or 
| Operates 20 or more stores? These facts 
| are of controlling importance because they | 
give rise to the point upon which the 
question of constitutionality depends. 


! Restrictions on State’s 


| Classi fication Rights 


It is settled that the power of the State 
to classify for purposes*of taxation is of | 
wide range and flexibility; but that, while 

| the difference upon which the classifica- 
| tion, is based need not be great, mere 
| difference is not enough. Classification, 
|to be legitimate, must rest upon) 
|some ground of difference having a rea- 
sonable and just relation to the object 
of the legislaton. All persons similarly} 
circumstanced must be treated alike. 
Louisville Gas Co. v. Coleman, 277 U. S.| 
| 32, 37, and .cases cited. | 

These principles, repeatedly stated by | 
this court, are fundamental; and it rea- 
sonably can not be doubted that their ap- 
plication to the present act, unless saved | 
by certain extrinsic circumstances to be| 
| considered later, necessarily condemns it 
|as unconstitutional. I am unable to find 
jin any of these circumstances, or in all 
| of them together, justfication for a classi- 
fication which results in distributing the 
burden of taxation with such evident in- 
equality. 

The purpose of the act is to raise rev- 
enue, and upon that theory the decision 
of this court is based. The contention 
that the act constitutes an exercise of the 
police power finds no support in the 
record and was but faintly urged at the 











upon the record without dispute, that they 
'are not confine? to the chain stores, but 
are enjoyed as well by such of the fa- 
vored taxpayers as are engaged in large 
business, whether in a single establish- 
ment or in many establishments. 


| 


Every advantage that I have spoken of | 


as relating to the chain group js that which 
inheres, primarily, in volume and man- 
agement without respect to whether it is 
involved in a chain group or in a single 
store. Good management makes for volume 
and volume makes for the possibility of 
making or acquiring more capital, and more 
capital makes for the possibility of em- 
ploying the highest grade of experts, 60 
that there is constant intercommunication 
or revolving. I would find the same ad- 
vantage adhering in a large department 
store over a small one. Every quality that 
I have enumerated as going to the man- 
ner of organization relates itself, primarily, 
to there being a sufficient capital structure 
and volume of business to permit it to be 
carried on and I would add management 
in that it is an essential part of it. 

Q. So that it does not relate itself to 
the form of organization—whether they are 
administering 50 or a 100 stores, or ad- 
ministering one store? * * * 

A. No, no. 

Q The fact that it is administering 
multiplely owned stores has nothing to do 
with it, but it is the fact that it is ad- 
ministering a large business that develops 
the situation that you have referred to? 

A. That is true. But I might add. that 
the management of a large number of 
stores may contribute to the more rapid 
increases in the size. 

Q. Just as the manager of a large unit” 
store, with many departments, may de- 
velop the ability to strengthen and en- 
large those departments? 

- Yes. 

Q. And the problem would be identical, 
wouldn’t it in the case of Macy or Gimbel— 
or, taking it locally, in connection with 
Ayres, or Block? 

. Yes, I would say the problem would 
be the same. There is no difference in the 
functions that are performed here—the 
function of retailing. 


Aggregate Size of 


} Business as Main Factor 


It thus appears that the advantages at- | 
tributed to the chain store lie not in the| 


fact that it is one of a number of stores 
under the same management, supervision 
or ownership, but in the fact that it is 
one of the parts of a large business. In 


other words, the advantages relied upon) 


arise from the aggregate size of the entire 
business, and not from the number of 
parts into which it is divided. 


which to stand, therefore, the classifica- 
tion should fall, because it is made to de- 
pend not upon size or value or character, 
amount of capital invested or income re- 


wholly irrelevant so far as any of the ad- 
vantages claimed are concerned—that the 
business of one is carried on under many 
roofs, and that of the other under one 
only Reduced to this single detail of 
difference, what fairly conceivable reason is 
there in the policies or objects of taxa- 
tion which gives countenance to the re- 
quirement that the former shall make an 
annual contribution to the revenues of 





bar. Whether the classification could be 
justified if the statute were other than 
a revenue measure, is a question, there- 
fore, with which we are not now con- 
cerned. 

The pertinent and only question is 
whether between a store constituting one 
of a series under unified managment, su- 
pervision or ownership, and a store un- 


state Commerce Commission made an ex-|4er single and distinct management, su- 
tended review of the question of the ex-|Pervision or ownership, there are such 
pense involved, stating that “if a union| differences as to justify putting them in 
station were built at the Plaza under sub-| S¢Parate categories with the object of 


stantially the plan presented by the Cali- 
fornia Commission, the new money nec- 
essary to be raised, less the value of prop- 
erty released from passenger _ service, 
would be about $5,500,000. The total in- 
vestment in passenger facilities under the 
Plaza plan would approximate $9,500,000.” 
100 I. C. C., p. 457. 

After setting forth its findings upon the 
record before it, the Commission. reserved 
jurisdiction for the purpose of making 
such further findings and orders, and is- 
suing such certificates, as should be war- 
ranted in the event that the plan of the 
State Commission as finally evolved should 
be materially different from that “as here 
considered to be in the public interest.” 
Id., p. 461. 

Final Order Sought 


Following this action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the proceeding 
before the State Commission was re- 
opened. The action of the Federal Com- 
mission was submitted, hearings were had 
at which evidence was received, and, on 
July 8, 1927, the State Commission made 
the order, which was the subject of the 
judgments now under review, requiring 
the building of the station within the Plaza 
area and the establishment of the con- 
nections, additions and facilities which 
that project involved. 

The State Commission found that “the 
present and future public convenience and 
necessity” required the construction of the 
union station, and that it could be con- 
structed at a cost of approximately $10,- 
000,000 in substantial compliance with the 
plan outlined, which was found to be in 
all essential respects similar to that con- 


sidered by the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


mission in its order above mentioned. 30 
Opinions, R. R. Com., Cal. 151. 

Petitions for final order were then pre- 
sented by the City of Los Angeles and 
the State Commission to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. After further 
hearing the latter Commission made its re- 
port, on May 8, 1928, adhering to the con- 
clusions of its former report that “public 
convenience and necessity” required the 
extension by the railway companies of 
their respective main lines in the City 
of Los Angeles “so as to reach and serve 
@ union passenger station and terminal 
which they may construct in the Plaza 
district,” pursuant to order of the State 
Commission to that effect, with “the aban- 
donment of other portions of main lines 
to provide for incidental rearrangement 
of routes, and the abandonment of train 
service on Alameda Street,” and that “such 
joint use is in the public interest and prac- 
ticable, without impairing the ability of 
the carrier or carriers owning or entitled 
to the enjoyment of such track or tracks 
to handle its or their own business.” The 
Interstate Commerce Commission issued its 
certificate accordingly, but the petition for 
the issue of an order requiring the Rail- 
way Companies to construct a union sta- 
tion was denied. 142 I. C. C. 489. 

Application was then made to the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
for a writ of mandamus to compel the 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


imposing, for the sole purpose of revenue, 
a larger tax in respect of one than in 
respect of the other. If the differences 
bear no just and reasonable relation to 
that object, the classification can not be 
sustained, although the same differences 
might bear such a relation to some other 
and different object. 


Discrimination Claimed 
In Application of Law 


In the State of Indiana there are ap- 
proximately 44,000 retail stores engaged 
in the same general lines of business, only 
8 per cent of which are so-called “chain 
stores.” Among them are single stores 
each of greater value than all the -stores 
of appellee combined, and each doing a 
business in excess of all that done by ap- 
pellee. 

For example, there are two large de- 
partment. stores in the City of Indian 
olis each doing a business of more th 
$8,000,000 per annum, one operating 124 
separate departments and the other 86 
separate departments, but each pays a 
license fee under the statute of only $3 
per annum; while appellee, owning 225 
separate stores and doing a total business 
of approximately $1,000,000 per annum, 
pays license fees of $5,443 per annum— 
1,800 times as much! 

Each of several owners of a large nunmi- 
|ber of stores (145 in one instance), who | 
| happens to have only one store in In-| 
| diana, pays a license fee of $3, contrasted | 
| with the payment of $25 for each store | 
over 20 owned by appellee. Appellee, 
upon 205 of his stores, pays the aggregate 
}sum of $5,125; while the proprietors of 205 





| Stores, held and operated separately, pay | 
jin the aggregate only $615, although they | 
may be of equal or greater value, equally | 
well or better located, doing as much or 
| more business, and producing as much or 
| more income. 

The evidence further shows that a “co- 
operative volunteer chain” consisting of 
several hundred stores in Indiana pay- 
ing an annual license fee of only $3 each, 
operates under an association called the 
| Independent Grocers’ Alliance. The as- 
' sociation carries on cooperative buying 
and advertising for the benefit of the 
members of the group; and it seems cle: 


tages said to be enjoyed by the chai 


cr gS SS 


ar 
that as to most, if not all, of the advan-) 


the State 1800 times as much as the latter? 
A classification comparable in principle 
would be to make the amount of an in- 
come tax depend upon the number of 
sources from which the income is derived, 
without regard to the character of the 
sources or the amount of the income itself. 

Since the supposed differences thus are 
reduced to the one of number only, and, 
Since that turns out to be irrelevant and 
wholly without substance, it follows that 
the act i$ a “clear and hostile discrimi- 
nation” against a selected body of tax- 
payers, Bell’s Gap R'd Co. v. Pennsylvania, 
134 U. S. 232, 237—a mere subterfuge by 
which the members of one group of tax- 
payers are unequally burdened for the 
benefit of the members of other groups 
similarly eircumstanced. All of which is 
to say that the Legislature has misapplied 
its power to classify with the result of 
reaching an end forbidden by the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 


Quotation Discussing 


Unequal Taxation 


To this situation the language of Mr. 
Justice Field in County of Santa Clara v. 
Southern Pac. R. Co., 18 Fed. 385, 399, 
seems peculiarly applicable. 

“Unequal taxation, so far as it can be 
prevented, is, therefore, with other un- 
equal burdens, prohibited by the amend- 
ment. There undoubtedly are, and al- 
ways will be, more or less inequalities in 
the operation of all general legislation 
arising from the different conditions of 
persons from their means, business, or 
position in life, against which no fore- 
Sight can guard. But this is a very differ- 
ent thing, both in purpose and effect, 
from a carefully devised scheme to pro- 
duce such inequality; or a scheme, if not 
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Supreme Court Refuses 
Rehearings in Eight Cases 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, May 18, denied petitions for re- 
hearings in the following cases: 

No. 94. Ramsey & Gatlin Construc- 


Company. On certificate from the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 
Certificate dismissed April 20, 1931. 

No. 124. First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, etc., v. United States. On writ of 
certiorari to the court of claims. Affirmed 
April 13, 1931. 


Irrigation District et al. On appeal from 
the Nebraska Supreme Court. Dismissed 
for want of jurisdiction April 20, 1931. 
No. 384. Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana). Affirmed April 13, 1931. 
No. 425. Group No. 1 Oil Corporation v. 
James W. Bass, Collector. On writ of 





stores the volunteer cooperative group oc- 
cupies a position of equality. 

These are obvious and flagrant discrimi- 
nations which put upon the act the clear 
| Stamp of unconstitutionality, unless the 
differences relied upon are germane to, 
and reasonably sufficient in substance to 
| Sustain, the proposed impgsition of license 
| fees of such unequal amounts upon differ- 
;ent persons following identical occupa- 
| tions. 

What, then, are the differences, or so- 
| called advantages, relied upon to justify 
| the classification? They were, in their 
‘strongest aspect, stated by an expert wit- 
ness called by the apellants in support 
|of the act, as follows: The ability of the 
chain stores to make large quantity pur- 
chases; to pay cash and thus obtan the 





for the Fifth Circuit. 
1931. 
No. 1757. 


Affirmed April 13, 


Abraham J. Weinstein, etc., v. 


Black Diamond Steamship Corporation, | 


etc. On petition for writ of certiorari to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit. Certiorari denied April 20, 
1931. 

No. 758. Greater New York Live Poultry 
Chamber of Commerce et al. v. United 
States of America. 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit. Certiorari 
denied April 20, 1931. 

No. 814. Margaret C. Staley et al. v. 
David Espenlaub et al., Commissioners. 
On petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit. Certiorari denied April 20, 1931. 


For the want of a valid ground upon| 


ceived, but upon the mere circumstance— | 


tion Company et al. v. Vincennes Bridge | 


No. 306. Guy Spurrier et al. v. Mitchell | 


certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals | 


On petition for writ | 


State Held Valid 


Assessment Construed to Be 
On Receipts Derived Sole- 
ly From Taxpayer’s Intra- 
state Business 


East, Oxnw Gas COMPANY 


Tax COMMISSION OF OHIO. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 453. 


the Southern District of Ohio, Eastern 
Division. 

WiittaM B. CockLey (THomas H. HocGsett 
and THomas M. Harman with him on 
the brief), for appellant; Giisert Bett- 
man, Attorney General of Ohio (L. F. 
LAYLIN and Wi1.1amM J. Forp with him 
on the brief), for appellee. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 18, 1931 


ion of the court. 

Appellees, acting under the tax laws of 
Ohio, assessed against appellant addi- 
tional exgise taxes for 1927, 1928 and 1929. 
The latter brought *":‘s suit to restrain 


strued to cover the amounts demandcd, 
the State legislation is repugnant to the 
commerce clause of the Fede «>! Constitu- 
tion. Plaintiff applied to the ecurt con- 


junction; 
made at the hearing, the.case was sub- 


agreed statement of facts. 


its decree dismissing the complaint. 
engaged in the business of supplying to 


for light, heat or power is a natural gas 
company, sec. 5416, and is required to re- 
port to the Tax Commission, sec. 5470. 
The latter is directed annually to deter- 
mine the entire gross receipts of such 
company, for the year ending on the then 
next preceding first day of May, exclud- 


from interstate business,” sec. 5475, and to 
certify the amount so determined to the 
auditor of State, sec. 5481. He is directed 
to charge each such company “a sum in 
the nature of an excise tax, for the privi- 
lege of carrying on its intrastate busi- 
ness, to be computed on the amount so 
fixed and reported by the Commission as 


* + 


| intra-state ,business by taking 
one and thirty-five onehundredths per 
ceut. of all such gross receipts * * *.” 
Sec. 5483. 
Nature of Business 

Appellant, an Ohio corporation, is en- 
gaged as a public utility in the business 
of furnishing natural gas to consumers in 
more than 50 municipalities in that State. 
| During the years in question it obtained 
approximately 25 per cent. of its supply 


the Hope Natural Gas Company of West 
Virginia and 3 per cent. from the Peoples 
Natural Gas Company of Pennsylvania. 

The West Virginia gas is gathered to a 
station in that State, there freed from 
gasoline vapors and pumped at a pres- 
sure of from 200 to 300 pounds per square 
inch into transmission lines which con- 
nect, at the boundary between the States, 
with appellant’s high pressure transmis- 
sion lines. By means of these the gas is 
transmitted to a station in Stark County 
whence it is taken by other lines to pres- 
sure reducing stations. 

The lines there connect with distribu- 
tion lines in which is maintained pressure 
of from 30 to 50 pounds per square inch 
and which are a part of the distribution 


the latter the gas enters the local supply 
mains wherein pressure is reduced to that 
necessary—a few ounces per square inch— 
to carry the gas through the service pipes 
extending to the premises of consumers 
and suitably to supply their burners. The 
consumers control the flow of gas on their 
premises. 

The Pennsylvania gas is 
treated, compressed for transmission, de- 
livered to appellant at the State line and 
by it transported, relieved of pressure 
}and conducted through such mains and 
service pipes to consumers’ appfiances 
precisely as is West Virginia gas. The 
Ohio gas is gathered and conducted from 

the fields in that State to the high pres- 
sure distribution lines and _ thereafter 
treated and brought to consumers as is 
the gas brought from the other States. 

Appellant’s contracts with consumers do 
not specify any source from which it is to 
obtain gas. To an extent not disclosed 
by the record, appellant collects minimum 
charges for service and charges for readi- 
ness to serve without regard to the quan- 
tity of gas consumed. It furnishes to some 
communities exclusively gas from outside 
the State, to some only that from Ohio 
and to others a mixture of that from 
West Virginia and Ohio. 

In accordance with the statute, as then 
construed by the Attorney General, ap- 
pellant in its reports to the Tax Com- 
mission for the years in question returned 
as receipts from interstate business all 
sums collected from customers receiving 
only gas from wells outside Ohio treated as 
intrastate earnings the receipts from 
those using only Ohio gas and appor- 
tioned between intrastate and interstate 
business, on the relation of the quantity 
of each to the total, receipts from those 
served by a mixture of Ohio and other 
gas. 

The Commission accepted that classi- 
fication, and the taxes were computed and 
paid on that basis. In 1930 appellees, 
|}construing the laws to require the inclu- 
}sion of all receipts, without regard to 
the source of the gas furnished, applied 
| che prescribed rate to the amounts there- 
| cofore treated as receipts from interstate 
| business, and demanded from appellant 
payment of the sums so arrived at to- 
gether with penalties prescribed for fail- 
ure to pay excise taxes when due. 

The question is whether the State stat- 
ute, construed to include the amounts re- 
ported as receipts from interstate business, 
operates directly to regulate or burden 
interstate commerce. 

Admittedly the exaction is not a tax on 
property nor in lieu of a property tax. 
|The statute calls it, and in fact it is, a 
tax for the privilege of carrying on intra- 
State business. Receipts from interstate 
| business are expressly excluded from the 





Realty for Veterans Held | 
Nontaxable in California 


Real property standing in the name of 
the State of California and acquired by 
| the Veterans’ Welfare Board for the pur- 
pose of resale to qualified veterans is not 
|Subject to taxation, the California At- 
| torney General's office has held. (A state- 
;}ment to the contrary appearing in the 
issue of April 28 was in error.) 





Production of Cornstarch 

| The production of cornstarch in, this 
}country has increased from 311,100,000 
| pounds in 1904 to 1,046,168,479 pounds in 
1929. About 235,042,000 pounds of the 1929 
| output were exported. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


/On appeal from the District Court for | 


Summary of 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Published in Full 





| INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Certificate 
for relocation and abandonment of tracks incident to construction of union pas- 


sénger station—Application for certificate 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
public convenience and necessity authori 


donhment of tracks of three railroad companies entering the City of Los Angeles, 
incident to the construction of a union passenger station in such city by the three 
companies under an order of the State Commission, although the application for 
such certificate was made by the City and the State Commission and not by the 
railroad companies, since the Interstate Commerce Commission may thus exercise its 
power to authorize the reasrangement, extension and abandonment of tracks under 


paragraphs 18 to 20 of section 1 of the I 


railroad companies themselves opposed the issuance of the certificate and also the 


order of the State Commission requiring 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co. e 
et al. 


The Secretary of the Interior cannot 
receive or reinstate applications for oil 





(Sup. Ct. U. 8..—6 U. S. Daily, 674, 





OIL AND GAS—Public lands—Prospecting permits—Withdrawal of lands from 
entry—Discretion of Secretary of the Interior— 


AvtTHopizep STaTEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BeInG 
Pus.iisHep WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Dany 


Rulings by Board 
Of Tax A ppeals 


Promulgated May 19 


Continental Oil Company. Docket No. 
28427. 


Petitioner held not liable as trans- 
feree of certain dissolved Maine, Wy- 
oming and Arizona corporations. 

Waivers alleged to have been exe- 


cuted by the dissolved corporations 
found invalid. 


T. Cook, Henry N. Young and Trenton 
Trust Company, Executors of the Estate. 
of George R. Cook, Deceased. Docket 
No. 33737. 


1. The proceeds of certain insur- 
ance policies should be included in 
the gross estate of decedent. 

2. Where the settler of a trust es- 
tate reserves to himself alone a power 
to change the ultimate beneficiaries 
of a trust, such reservation consti- 
tutes a power to alter or amend and 








Text in This Issue 


by City and State Commission— | 
had the power to issue its certificate of | 
zing the relocation, extension and aban- | 


| 
* 
nterstate Commerce Act even though the 


the construction of the union station.— 
t al. v. Railroad Commission of California 
May 20, 1931. 


be compelled by writ of mandamus to 
and gas prospecting permits under the 


provisions of the Leasing Act of 1920, since there is ground for plausible, if not 
conclusive, argument that so far as the act relates to the leasing of oil lands it goes 
no further than to empower the Secretary to execute leases and to grant prospect- 


renders the transfer incomplete un- 
til his death. The property is there- 
fore properly included in his gross es- 


Mr. Justice Butter delivered the opin- | 


collection on the sround that, when con- | 


sisting of three judges for a temporary in- | 
and, pursuant to stipulation | 


mitted for final determination upon anj| 
The court an- | 
nounced an opinion (43 F. (2d) 170) sus- | 
taining the State enactments and entered | 


Under the Ohio Code every corporation | 


consumers within the State natural gas! 


ing therefrom all receipts “derived wholly | 


the gross receipts of such company on its | 


from its own Ohio wells, 72 per cent. from | 


system in each municipality served. From | 


collected, | 


| ing permits which, exercising a reasonable discretion, he may think would promote 
| the public interest, this conclusion being aided by consideration of his general pow- 
ers over the public lands and also the right of the President to withdraw lands 
from private appropriation; mandamus will issue only where the duty to be per- 


formed is ministerial and the obligation 
McLennan, U. S. ex rel., et al., v. Wilbur, 
May 20, 1931. 





| 


| 


served special consideration McLennan, 
Ct. U. S.—6 U. S. Daily, 675, May 20, 19: 


order construction—Commerce clause—Po 
mission— ‘ 
The commerce clause of the Constituti 


road companies entering the City of Los 


station in such city where the relocation and abandonment of tracks incident 
thereto has been approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, since Congress 
in withholding from the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to order 


interstate railroad companies to construct 


respect to such stations in the State Commissions.—Atchison, Topeka and Santa 


Fe Ry. Co. et al. v. Railroad Commission 
U. S. Daily, 674, May 20, 1931. 


RAILROADS—Terminals—Order of State Commission for construction of union 


passenger station—Validity—Due process 


PUBLIC LANDS—Disposal—Statutory provisions—Leasing Act of 1920— 
Congress in enacting the Leasing Act of 1920 held in mind the distinction be- 
tween a positive mandate to the Secretary of the Interior in carrying out some of 
its provisions and permission to take certain action in his discretion with regard to 
other provisions, and also the difference between applicants under the act for 
mere privileges and those persons who because of expenditures, or otherwise, de- 





RAILROADS—Terminals—Union passenger stations—State Commissions—Power to 


vested by Congress in the Interstate Commerce Commission under such clause 
did not preclude the Railroad Commission of California from ordering three rail- 





tate subject to tax under section 302 
(d) of the Revenue Act of 1924. 

3. This is true even though in the 
original trust instrument, the settler 
expressly provided that if there was a 
revocation of the trust he could not 
designate himself as a _ beneficiary, 
and even though in a supplement to 
the original trust instrument the set- 
tler further provided that in case 
there was a revocation of the trust 
he could only designate certain other 
named individuals as_ beneficiaries. 
Loring A. Cover et al., 17 B. T. A. 1177; 
Bank of New York & Trust~Co., 20 
| B. T. A. 677, followed. 


; Screven Oil Mill. Docket No. 41310. 


Deduction. Bad Debts. The peti- 
tioner set up a reserve for bad debts. 
The respondent allowed actual bad 
debts as a deduction. Held that the 
respondent’s determination will not be 
disturbed where petitioner fails to es- 
tablish the reasonableness of the re- 
serve claimed. 


to act peremptory, and plainly defined.— 
etc. (Sup. Ct. U. S.—6 U. S. Daily, 675, 


U. S. ex rel., et al., v. Wilbur, etc. 
31. 


(Sup. 


wer vested in Interstate Commerce Com- 


on of the United States aud the powers 


Angeles to construct a union passenger 





Wa) 
(7st eps 


PANAMA 


passenger stations has left the power with 


of California et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 


of law—Equal protection— 


An order of the California Railroad Commission requiring three railroad compa- 


| 


| 
violation of the due process and equal pro 


Railroad Commission of California et al. 
20, 1931. 


State Taxation 


OHIO—Public utility taxes—Gross receip 
from without State— 


Receipts from the sale of gas piped from other States may be included in the 
basis of a State gross receipts tax, although such tax is pot in lieu of a property 
tax, but is for the privilege of carrying on intrastate business.—East Ohio Gas Co. 


vy. Tax Commission of Ohio. (Sup. Ct. U. 


calculation. It is elementary that a State) 
'ean neither lay a tax on the act of en- 
gaging in interstate commerce nor on gross 
|receipts therefrom. Pullman Co. v. Rich- 
|ardson, 261 U. S. 330, 338. New Jersey Tel. 
| Co. v. Tax Board, 280 U. S. 338, 346. 

And, while a State may require pay- 
ment of an occupation tax by one engaged | 
in both intrastate and interstate com-| 
merce, the exaction in order to be valid} 
must be imposed solely on account of the} 
intrastate business without enhancement) 
because of the interstate business done} 
and it must appear that one engaged ex- 
clusively in interstate business would not 
be subject to the imposition and that 
the taxpayer could discontinue the intra- 
state business without withdrawing also 
from the interstate business. Sprout v. 
South Bend, 277 U. S. 163, 170+171, and 
cases cited. a 

Business Held Within State 


The transportation of gas from wells 
outside Ohio by the lines of the produc- 
ing companies to the State line and thence 
|by means of appellant’s high pressure 
transmission lines to their connection with 
its local systems is essentially national— 
not local—in character and is interstate 
commerce within as well as without that 
State. The mere fact that the title or 
the custody of the gas passes while it is 
en route from State to State is not de- 
terminative of the question where inter- 
state commerce ends. Public Utilities 
Comm. v. Landon, 249 U. S. 239, 245. Mis- 
souri v. Kansas Gas Co., 265 _U. S. 298, 
307-309. Peoples Gas Co. v. Pub. Ser. 


nies entering the City of Los Angeles to construct a union passenger station in 
such city at an expense of approximately $10,000,000 under plans involving exten- 
sive relocation of tracks and the abandonment of existing facilities was not in 


ment of the Federal Constitution.—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. v. 


| business, even though the gas be brought 


COtTA RIKA 
17-DAY CRUISE 
ROOM & BATH 
$250 
WITHOUT BATH 
$190 « $210 


Now fer a few dollars more 
than the ordinary room rates, 
you can travel the “room-and- 
bath” way. Every comfort on 
these liners of the Great White 
Fleet... wide, breeze-swept 
decks for dancing, deck games, 
promenading...all outside 


rooms... unexcelled euisine. 


tection clauses of the Fourteenth Amend- 


(Sup. Ct. U. S.).—6 U. S. Daily, 674, May 


ts tax—Re@ipts from sale of gas piped 


S.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 674, May 20, 1931. 





regulation. * * * In such case the ef- 
fect on interstate commerce, if there be 
any, is indirect and incidental * * * 
{p. 309]. The business of supplying, 
on demand, local consumers is a local 





from another State and drawn for distri- 
bution directly from interstate mains; and 
this is so whether the local distribution be 
made by the transporting company or by 
independent distributing companies. In 
such case the local interest is paramount, 
and the interference with interstate com- 
merce, if any, indirect and of minor im- | 
portance.” I 

It does not appear that there were pre-| 
sented, in Pennsylvania Gas Co. v. Public | 
Service Comm. to the State court or here 
the considerations on which it is held that 
interstate commerce ends and intrastate | 
business begins when gas flowing through | 
pipe lines from outside the State passes 
into local distribution systems for delivery 
to consumers in the municipalities served. 
But, however that may be, the opinion in 


Three sailings weekly from New York 


Havana, 10-Day Tour* 

Jamaica, 13-Day Tour* 

Guatemala, 18-Day Cruise.$190 up 

Colombia, 20-Day Cruise. ..$225 up 
* All Expenses Included. 





For booklets or information call or address 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


UNITED FRUIT CO 


PIER 3, NORTH RIVER 


| here. 


that case must be disapproved to the ex- | 
tent that it is in conflict with our decision 


The Ohio statute does not purport to | 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Or Local Tourist Agent 


affect interstate commerce. The specified | 
excise taxes are laid for the privilege of | 
carrying on intrastate business. The) 
amounts were calculated on gross receipts | 
derived wholly from apellant’s intrastate | 
business notwithstanding the gas used had 
moved in interstate commerce. 
Decree affirmed. 














Comm., 270 U. S. 550, 554. Pub. Util. 
Comm. v. Attleboro Co., 273 U. S. 83, 89. 

But when the gas passes from the dis- 
tribution lines into the supply mains, it 
necessarily is relieved of nearly all the 
pressure put upon it at the stations of 
the producing companies, its volume 
thereby is expanded to many times what 
it was while in the high pressure inter- 
state transmission lines, and it is divided 
into the many thousand relatively tiny 
streams that enter the small service lines 
connecting such mains with the pipes on 
the consumers’ premises. 

So segregated the gas in such service 
|lines and pipes remains in readiness or 
moves forward to serve as needed. The 
treatment and division of the large com- 
pressed volume of gas is like the breaking 
|of an original package, after shipment in 
interstate commerce, in order that its 
contents may be treated, prepared for sale 
and sold at retail. State v. Flannelly, 96 
Kan, 372, 383-384. W. Va. & Md. Gas Co. 
|v. Public S. Com., 134 Md. 137, 143-145. Cf. 
| Atlantic Coast Line v. Standard Of Co., 
|275 U. S. 257, 269. Brown v. Maryland, 
}12 Wheat. 419. Leisy v. Hardin, 135 U. 
|S. 100. 

It follows that the furnishing of gas 
tc consumers in Ohio municipalities by 
means of distribution plants to supply the 
gas suitably for the service for which it 
is intended is not interstate commerce but 
a business of purely local concern ex- 
|clusively within the jurisdiction of the 
State. 

Previous Decision Discussed 

Appellant relies on Pennsylvania Gas 
Co. v. Public Service Comm., 252 U. S. 23. 
| There the question was whether the New 
York Commission had jurisdiction to pre- 
scribe the rates to be charged local con- 
sumers of gas transported to that State 
from Pennsylvania. This court, following 
the findings of the highest court of New 
York (225 N. Y. 397, 403-404), held that 
the entire movement of the gas was inter- 
state commerce and that, in the absence 
of contrary regulation by the Congress, 
the State Commission had jurisdiction to 
prescribe such rates. 

The theory on which that conclusion 
was reached is not wholly consistent with 
the views expressed in Public Utilities 
Comm. v. Landon, supra, and in Missouri 
v. Kansas Gas Co., supra. In the former 
the court said (p. 245): “Interstate move- 
ment [fof natural gas being transported 
trom State to State] ended when the gas 
passed into local mains.” In the latter, it 
|was said (p. 308): “With the delivery of 
| the gas [transported from one State to 
another] to the distributing companies 

* * * the interstate movement ends. 
| Its subsequent sale and delivery by these 





companies to their customers at retail is 
intrastate business and subject to State 
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ss : 'Ruling on Liabilit 
in Issuins ~ y 
Policy © _ After Policy La oe 


Oil Prospecting — 


Permits Upheld 


Life Insurance Held Net in 


Force Though Cause of 
Death Preceded Lapse 


HARRISBURG, Pa., May 19. 


° 
Secretary of the Interior Is | When a life insurance policy which con- 
tains a double indemnity clause providing | 


i eme 
Sustained by Supr | for the payment of extra benefits in case! 
Court in Withdrawal of (of death resulting within 70 days after) 


sustaining injury is lapsed for nonpayment | 
Lands From Entry 


| 
| 
| 
| 





of premium two days after the insured is| 
injured and eight days prior to his death,| 





Unirep STATES EX REL. ETHEL M. McLen- 
NaN, H. H. Srmpson, Roy G. BARTON AND 
W. B. Pyron, 


v. 
Ray LyMAN WIBurR, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR. 

Supreme Court of the United States. 

- Nos. 618, 676, 704 and 743. 
On writs of certiorari to the Court of | 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. 
Lewis Epwin HorrmMan and CHESTER a. 
Lonc for Ethel M. McLennan; Homer 
HENDRICKS (DONALD V. HUNTER, JAMES C. 
SHEPPARD, HAIGHT, MATHES & SHEPPARD 
and MILLER & CHEVALIER with him on 
the brief), for H. H. Simpson; James 
ConLon (CHarLES F. Breen with him on 
the brief), for Roy G. Barton; JAMES 
G. Leovy (JoHN W. FisHer, A. W. 
Grecc and WeEsTON VERNON JR., with 
him on the brief), for W. B. Pyron; J. 
A. GREENWOOD, Attorney General of 
Wyoming, and CLareNnce L. IRELAND, At- 
torney General of Colorado (L. A. Foor, 
Attorney General of Montana, GEORGE 
P. Parker, Attorney General of Utah, 
E. K. Neuman, Attorney General of New 
Mexico and Peter Q. Nyce with them 
the brief), for the States of Wyo- 


the insurance company is not liable be- | 
| cause the policy was not in force at the 
time of the insured’s death, the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court held May 11. The| 
case was entitled Levin v. Scranton Life} 
Insurance Co. 

The beneficiary had contended that the 
liability of the insurance company under 
the accidental death benefit rider was fixed 
as of the date of the injury which subse- 


quently caused the death of the insured,) 
| giving the plaintiff a vested right or claim 
against the company. The court’s decision 
| pointed out that the contract, in case of 





polity being in force at the time of death, 


| accidental death, was contingent upon the) 


| thus distinguishing it from a policy of acci- | 


|dent insurance where benefits are pay- 
| able for accidental injuries resulting in 
| disability or death. 


| 
| 


Indianapolis Upheld 


| 


In Move for Seizure | 


Of Citizens Gas Co. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Uwrrtep States DaiLy 


g Bankers’ Profit in Sale of Utility 
On Chain Store 70 North American Co. Shown 


Dissent to Rulin 


Levy in Indian 


‘Four Justices of Supreme | 


Court Oppose Separate 


Classification Provided in | bankers, were made in connection with | 1, 
the acquisition of the Cleveland Electric);any was organized by Dillon, Read &|Company, it was testified. 
North | Company. 


State Statute 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
so devised, necessarily producing that re- 
sult. Absolute equality may not be at- 
tainable, but gross and designed depar- 
tures from it will necessarily bring the 


legislation authorizing it within the prohi- | 


bition. The amendment is aimed against 
the perpetration of injustice, and the 
exercise of arbitrary power to this end. 
The position that unequal taxation is not | 
within the scope of its prohibitory clause | 
would give to it a singular meaning. It 
is a matter of history that unequal and; 
discriminating taxation, leveled against 
special classes, has been the fruitful means 
of oppressions, and the cause of more 
commotions and disturbance in society, of 
insurrections and revolutions, than any | 
other cause in the world.” 

It seems plain enough that we have in 
the present case “a carefully devised 
scheme to produce such inequality; or a 
scheme, if not so devised, necessarily pro- 
ducing that result.” 

In Quaker City Cab Co. v. Penna., 277 
U. S. 389, this court held invalid a Penn- 
sylvania statute which imposed a tax upon 
the gross receipts of a corporation en- 
gaged in the general taxicab business, 


| Cleveland stock. 


| 


| 


of which went to Dillon, Read & Company, | 


Illuminating Company by the 
American Company, according to testi- 
|mony presented May 19 before the Fed- 
|eral Trade Commission. 


A. E. Lundvall, of the Commission's 
Economic Division, testified that in 1922 
the holding company organized the North 
American Edison Company to finance the 
acquisition of control of the Cleveland 
utility. To facilitate the financing it sold 
to the Edison company its holdings of 
stock of the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company, which stock, together 
with common stock of the Cleveland com- 
pany, was required to be pledged to se- 
cure debentures issued by the Edison 
company to finance the acquisition of the 


In this transaction, it was testified, the 
North American Company received nearly 
200,000 shares of the Edison company 
common stock in exchange for the stock | 
of the Union company having a par value 
of $11,115,200 and $3,000,000 of its (North | 


Artificial snd Netware 





a Details of Cleveland, Transaction Reviewed at 
| Trade Commission Hearing 


Profits of $2,000,000, the largest part; American Company) 6 per cent preferred 
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stock. 
To handle the turnover of the Cleve- 
nd stock, the Ashland Securities Com- 


| 


The Edison Company, it was 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





Customs Court Sustains 





a protest of W. R. Zanes of Galveston, | 

the Customs Court finds that imported eva 

merchandise, reported by the appraiser In | Inde 1tin g 

graph 211, Act of 1922, as decorated onetin ; 

enware. Protest claim for duty at only s 

20 per cent, under paragraph 210, is dis- Chief of New York Bureau 
Expects Improvement in 


‘Auto I 
| 
Levy on Mexican Pottery | uto hnsurers 
New York, N. Y., May 19.—Overruling | R ep ort Losses 
as Mexican pottery, was correctly assessed 
at 50 per cent ad valorem, under para-| 
missed by Judge Young. (Protest 286207- | 
G-1954.) j 7 on, 
Liability and Property 
Damage Business 








the stock had cost the North American | 
The latter, 
amount “represents the total write-up” | 








|in a gross profit to the Ashland company 
|of $729,800 


ibrought out, transferréd the $3,000,000 of 
|North American preferred stock to the 
|Ashland company and the latter company 
|gave this stock and $10,810,000 in cash to 
the Central States Electric Company for 
the preferred stock of the Cleveland Elec- 
|tric luminating Company, which had a 
|par value of $10,940,100. 

The Ashland company then offered to} 
buy $14,000,000 of bonds from the North 
American Edison Company for $12,040,000 
in cash and offered to sell to that com- 
pany the $10,940,000 par value of Cleve-| 
land stock for $11,540,000 in cash and $3,-| 
000,000 par value of preferred stock of the 
North American Company. These trans- 
actions, according to testimony, resulted 


(difference between $11,540,- 
000, which it paid for Cleveland stock, and 
$10,810,200, which it received). 


The $14,000,000 principal amount of 


North American Edison Company 30-year | 
- |6 per cent secured sinking fund gold bonds 


were dated March 15, 1922, and were due 
March 16, 1952. The bonds were secured 
by the pledge with the trustee of the $10,- 
940,100 par value of common stock of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


during the 20-year peroid from 1902 to, 
1922, it was stated. | 

Testimony revealed that when these | 
transactions were being negotiated Harri- | 
son Williams, who controis the Central 
States Electric Corporation, and Clarence 
Dillon, of Dillon, Read and Company, were 
members of the woard of directors of 
the North American Company, though 
they resigned on March 24, 1922, when 
the proposition was presented to the 


By Joseph J. Magrath 
Chief, Rating Bureau, New York State 
Insurance Department 

The tabulations of automobile experi- 
ence for the calendar year 1930 reflect 
some interesting facts concerning condi- 
tions in the business. Automobile public 
liability business in ‘combination with 


ming, Colorado, Utah, Montana and | 


New Mexico; SetTH W. RIcHARDSON, As- 
sistant Attorney General (THomas D. 
Tuacuer, Solicitor General, CLaupe R. 


‘Review of Lower Court’s De- 





Branco, AusuRY LAWRENCE, Special As- | ee ~ 
cision Upon Surrender of 


sistants to the Attorney Genes, and | 
§ ith him on the brief), . 

Pau. D. MILLER Wi Branchise Is Refused by 

Supreme Bench 


for Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 18, 1931 


but not upon like receipts of individuals 
land Partnerships engaged in the same 
|business. The differences relied upon as 
| justifying the tax are fairly comparable 
;with those relied upon in the present 
| case. 
vantages peculiar to the corporate or- 
ganization not enjoyed by individuals or 
| partnerships, such as those pointed out 
|in Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. S. 
107, 162: “The continuity of the business, 


the $11,015,200 par value of — 


board | Property damage shows earned premiums 
Mr. Williatas and Mr. Dillon were mem-| °f $266,500,000, or an increase in earned 
bers of the syndicate which acquired the | premiums of $20,500,000 over 1929, or more 
James Campbell estate holdings of North | than 8 per cent. 
American Company stock in 1920, it was! The countrywide underwriting loss on 
brought out. Others of the synditate or-| public liability has increased, for stock 
ganized by Mr. Williams to acquire these} companies, from 2.2 per cent in 1929 to 7.3 
holdings were T. F. Manville, of Johns-| per cent in 1930. The underwriting profit 
Manville, Inc.; A. W. Burchard, of the| on property damage has increased from 1 
|General Electric Company and the Elec-| per cent in 1929 to 5.4 per cent in 1930. 
tric Bond and Share Co.; Paul M. War-| This leaves a net underwriting loss for the 
burg, then of Kuhn, Loeb and Co.; E. H./ two lines in 1930 of slightly more than 
‘Je..s, of Babcock and Wilson a 14 per cent, or about $10,000,000. . 
facturers; Harrison Williams’ brother-in- e liability and propert 
law, R. E. Breed, of the American Gas and an, anes comme over 70000. 
Electric Company. Mr. Williams and MY.| 9909 in earned premiums, of which about 
Dillon had the largest individual inter- $61,000,000 was in stock companies. ASs- 
ests in the syndicate, according to testi-| suming expense ratios in New York to be 
ey = no different than elsewhere, the stock 


_ Gas Classed in Idaho 


and , 
stock of the Union Fiectric Light 
| Power Company, with which the new com- 
|pany began business, it was testified. 


in regard to the profits accruing to the 


In reply to questions by Robert E.| companies practically “broke even” on 
Healy, chief counsel for the Commission, | their underwriting in New York. 


The outlook for 1931 based on these 


It was said that there were ad-| 


As Noncompetin 
Se \Profit to Bankers 
State Supreme Court Holds |Cited in Testimony 


~ The bonds were sold to the public at 
| Them Two Separate In- 9214 and interest as the result of a public 


banks in connection with the turnover | figures is not bad. Rates have been ad- 
of the Cleveland utility to the holding | justed in many territories and with an 
company, Mr. Lundvall stated that “this|improvement in underwriting practices 
transaction was very profitable to Dillon,| and the possibility that the merit rating 
Read and Company, particularly with re- | plan may be modified so that a balance 
spect to the profit of $729,000 taken by the | results from its use, an improvement may 
| subsidiary, Ashland Securities Company.” ! be expected. 


Mr. Justice McReyno.ps delivered the 
opinion of the court. 


All these causes turn on the same point Ir 


of law; the records disclose facts not ma- 
terially different; one opinion will suffice. 

The act of Congress approved Feb. 25, 
1920, 41 Stat. 437, intended to promote 
certain mining operations, contains 38 sec- 
tions. 

Sec. 1. “That deposits of coal, phos- 
phate, sodium, oil, oil shale, or gas, and 


Jands containing such deposits owned by full 


the United States * * * shall be subject 
to disposition*in the form and manner 
provided by this act * * *” 

“Sec. 13. That the Secretary of the In- 
terior is hereby authorized, under such 
necessary and proper rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, to grant to any 
applicant qualified under this act a pros- 
pecting permit, which shall give the ex- 
clusive right, for a period not exceeding 
two years, to prospect for oil or gas upon 
not to exceed 2,560 acres of land wherein 
such deposits belong to the United States 
and are not within any known geological 
structure of a producing oil or gas field, 
upon condition that the permittee shall 
begin drilling operations within six months 


The Supreme Court of the United States! without interruption by death or disso- 


du stries in Decision Find offering at that price by Dillon, Read & 
| s ‘Ss = . 





will not review the right of the City of 


idianapolis, Ind., 


ance with the provisions of a 1905 fran- 
chise, it was announced from the bench 
by Chief Justice Hughes, on May 18. The 


j}lution, the transfer of property interests 


to take over the Citi-/|by the disposition of shares of stock, the| 
zens Gas Company of that city in accord-| advantagess of business controlled and | 


| managed by corporate directors, the gen- 
|eral absence of individual liability, these 
and other things inhere» in the advan- 


| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh | tages of business thus conducted. which 


| Circuit sustained the city’s: demands to|do not exist when the same business is| 
| have the company turned over to it (46| conducted by private indiv 
(2d) 856) and stockholders unsuccess- | 


' 


| 
| 
| 


F. 
y sought to obtain a further adjudica- 
tion of the controversy by the highest 
tribuna) in petitions for writs of certiorari. 

The franchise contract, according to the 
petitions, was executed in 1905 and rati- 
fied in strict accordance with the statu- 
tory provisions for granting utility fran- 
chises. It authorized distribution of 
manufactured gas in the city for 25 years 
and provided further for the retirement of 
stockholders’ rights and the transfer of 
the plant and property to the city. The 
stockholders, upon such transfer, were to 
receive the par value of their shares and 
10 per cent per annum. 


Company Files Declaration 


Following passage of the Shively-Spen- 


iduals or part- 


nerships.” 
These advantages, although brought 
|sharply to the attention of the court, 


| were not considered as constituting dif- 
}ferences having a reasonable relation to 
|the object of the taxing act, and the tax 
was held unconstitutional as denying to 
the corporation the equal protection of 
|the laws. It is hard to see how that con- 
clusion can be reconciled, in principle, 
| with the present decision. See also Hoyster 
|Guano Co. v. Virginia, 253 U. S. 412, 415; 
; Bethlehem Motors Co. v. Flynt, 256 U. 8S. 
421; Kans. City So. Ry. v. Road Imp. 
}Dist. No. 6, 256 U. S. 658; Air-Way Corp. 
v. Day, 266 U. S. 71, 83, 85; Louisville 
;}Gas Co. v. Coleman, 277 U. S. 32, 37. A 
long list of illustrative cases which tend| 


Company. They were acquired under the 
ing for Pipe Line 


Boise, IpAHO, May 19. 


| Manufactured and natural gas can not 
}accurately be termed as “competing in- 
| dustries,” but can be classed as two sep- 
| arate industries, it was pointed out by the 
|Idaho Supreme Court in a decision just 
| rendered. 
| The court held that the Public Utilities 
|Commission did not exceed its authority 
in granting to John McFayden and L. B. 
{Denning a certificate of public conven- 
}ience and necessity authorizing construc- 
tion of a natural gas pipe line to serve 
| southeastern Idaho. 
| The Commission had authorized a pipe 
|line from the Salt Lake City and Ogden 
jterminals of an existing line from the 
Wyoming natural gas fields. Service 
would be extended to Franklin, Oneida 
;and Bannock counties, including seven 
| cities and towns, of which Pocatello is 
one. 

An appeal to the Supreme Court was 
taken by the Public Utilities Consolidated, 


t between the Edison Company 
jand the Ashland Company by the latter 
|company at 86 so that the spread of 62 
|points to the bankers was equivalent to 
$910,000, which was in addition to the gross 
profit of $729,800 which Dillon, Read & 
Company’s subsidiary, the Ashland com- 
pany, realized by reason of the difference 
in the buying and selling price of the 
Cleveland company. The bankers thus 
made a profit on the transaction of $1,- 
639,800, testimony set forth. . 
Central States Electric Corporation‘ re- 
| ceived the $10,810,200 in cash and the $3,- 
| 000,000 par value of preferred stock of 
lthe North American Company in accord- 
|ance with its agreement with the Ashland 
company. The Central States Company 
llater sold the preferred stock for $2,677,- 
|407. Therefore, the total cash proceeds 
|it acquired for the stock of the Cleveland 
}company was $13,487,607. It carried the 
|investment in the Cleveland stock on its 


| agreemen 











Every 





BUILDING IN THE 
DISTRICT OF 


from the date of the permit, and shall, | cer Utility Commission Act by the Indiana 
within one year from and after the date | Legislature in 1913, the company filed a 
of permit, drill one or more wells for oil | declaration of surrender of the 1905 fran- 
or gas to a depth of not less than 500 chise and accepted an indeterminate per- 
feet each, unless valuable deposits of oil mit under the act. 

or gas shall be sooner discovered, and| The petition sets out that the city, in 
shall, within two years from the date of | 1929, secured the passage of a legalizing 
Be permit, drill for oil or gas to an ag-/| act by the State Legislature purporting to 


egate depth of not less than 2,000 feet, legalize the articles of incorporation of 

companies organized before the 1913 act 
and to authorize the city to acquire the 
gas plant without a vote of its people, 


° iless valuable deposits of oil or gas shall 
2 sooner discovered * * *” 
“Sec. 14. That upon establishing to the 


| to support the view that the act in ques- 
tion is violative of the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
|readily could be added; but nothing 
would be gained by doing so. 


Comment on Citations 


A large number of decisions are cited in 
support of the act. They, as well as those 
cited above, demonstrate the impossibility | 
of stating precisely or categorically the | 


distinction between such statutes as fall 
within, and such as fall without, the ban! 


|Inc., manufacturer and distributor of gas 
| in Pocatello and vicinity. Eleven specifica- 
| tions of error were set forth, but these 
were “more technical than substantial,” 
the court held. 
; The Commission was declared to be 
| justified in setting aside certain of its 
own regulations, and it was further held 
that service to the public should be con- 
sidered before protection to the properties 
of industrials. 

Messrs. McFayden and Denning, accord- 


| 
| 


|books at $13,128,120 or at $120 per 
share To this extent, its profit on 
the turnover was $359,487. The company 
had held the investment in the stock 


for about 10 years, it was testified. 
The amount at which the North Amer- 
ican Company transferred the common 
stock of the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company to North American Edi- 
son Company was at ledger value, namely, 
$11,189,870. which was $319,958 more than 


C 


ourt Places Limit 


satisfaction of the Secretary of the In-| without the authority of the Public Service 
terior that valuable deposits of oil or gas | Commission and relieved of the necessity 
have been discovered within the limits of | of paying its “then value as determined by 


the land embraced in any permit, the per- 
mittee shall be entitled to a lease for one- 
fourth of the land embraced in the pros- 
pecting permit: * * *” 
Other Provisions 

Section 9 authorizes the Secretary to 
lease lands containing deposits of phos- 
phates under such general regulation as 


the Commission.” 

Nine days after passage of the act, the 
city served on the company a demand to 
| apply earnings and other funds available 
to the retirement of the common and pre- 
| ferred stock and to convey the plant and 
property to the city. It also required the 
company, if the stock had not been re- 


of the Constitution. The decisions have 
depended not only upon the varying facts 
which constituted the background for the 
particular legislation under consideration, | 
but also, to some extent, upon the point of | 
view of the courts or judges who have) 
= called upon to deal with the ques- 
ion. 

Some of the cases press to the limit fixed 
by the Constitution; and that fact, while 


On Employer’s Lien 


ing to evidence presented to the Commis- 
sion, propose to organize an Idaho cor- 
poration to distribute gas, and they re- 


ported financial backing to the extent of | 


$3,500,000. 


case from being condemned as_ purely 
arbitrary or capricious. 

It may be that here the maximum tax| 
of $25 for each store, while relatively 


i .| tired, to mortgage its plant and after the 
ion 17 unappro a 7% 
aed pm ye a gas etented retirement of the stock, to convey the 


affording no ground for objection to the|high, is not, if considered by itself, ex- 
cases themselves, admonishes us to use cessive; but to sustain it will open the 
caution in applying them to other sets of ;door of opportunity to the State to in- 


within the known geologic structure of a| Plant to the city subject to the mortgage 
producing oil or gas“field “may be leased 
by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
highest responsible bidder, * * *” such 
leases to be conditioned upon the payment 
by the lessee of such bonus as may be 
accepted and of such royalty as may be 
fixed in the lease, etc. Section 21 au- 
thorizes the Secretary to lease deposits 
of oil shale under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, for indefinite periods. 

Section 2 declares that the Secretary 
“is authorized to, and upon the petition 
of any qualified applicant shall, divide any 
of the coal lands or the deposits of coal, 
classified and unclassified, owned by the 
United States, outside of the Territory of 
Alaska, into leasing tracts of 40 acres 
each, * * *” and thereafter “shall, in his 
discretion, upon the request of any quali- 
fied applicant or Ne own motion, from 
time to time, offer ‘such lands or deposits 
of coal for leasing, and shall award leases 
thereon by competitive bidding or by such 
other methods as he may by general regu- 
lations adopt, to any qualified applicant. 
* * *” 

“Sec. 22. That any bona fide occupant 
or claimant of oil or gas bearing lands in 
the Territory of Alaska, who, or whose 
predecessors in interest, prior to with- 
drawal had complied otherwise with the 
requirements of the mining laws, but had 


and other legal obligations. 

The questions presented to the Supreme 
Court in the petitions were (1) whether 
the surrender of the 1905 franchise to the 
State by the company and its acceptance 
of an indeterminate permit in lieu thereo\ 
terminated all obligations of the company 
| to transfer the plant to the city, and (2) 
whether the 1905 franchise required the 
creation of a public charitable trust in 
the plant and property of the company, of 
which the original subscribers to capital 
stock were the donors, the company a 
trustee, with the city as successor trustee, 
| and the “inhabitants” of the city as ben- 
eficiaries. 

The company took the negative side of 
| both of these propositions. 
ace of the general order and action there- 
under. All this he claimed was done in 
pursuance of the authority vested in him 
by law. The Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict held against him and ordered receipt 
or reinstatement of petitioner’s applica- 
tions followed by definite action thereon. 
The Court of Appeals reached a different 
conclusion and reversed the judgments. 

The answers aver “that under the Act 
(1920) the granting of a prospecting per- 
mit for oil and gas is discretionary with 
the Secretary of the Interior, and any ap- 
Plication may be granted or denied, either 


substantially dissimilar circumstances. lest. 
by doing SO, we pass into the forbidden 
territory which lies wholly beyond the 
verge. I am unable to discover in any of 
the prior decisions of this court. including 
those cited, anything, which in the light 
of the facts and circumstances herein set 
forth, lends support to the claim of valid-| 
ity for the classification here under con-| 
sideration. To attempt an extended re- 
view of the cases thought to do so is not 
necessary. It will be enough to refer to 
those which seem to be regarded as most 
Strongly in point. 


Refers to Sugar Case 


American Sugar Refining Co. v. Louisi- | 
ana, 179 U. S. 89, involved the validity of | 
a license tax upon those carrying on the| 
business of refining sugar and molasses, | 
but exempted planters and farmers grind-| 
ing and refining their own sugar and 
molasses. The classification was upheld | 
upon the ground that the steps taken by | 
planters and farmers to perfect their prod- 
uct for the market were an incident to the| 
original growth of the cane; and that this! 
distinction saved the classification from 
being purely arbitrary, oppressive or ca-| 
pricious. It was, as this court pointed 
out in Connolly v. Union Sewer Pipe Co.,| 
184 U. S. 540, 561, a tax upon the business | 
of refining sugar and molasses, exempting | 


crease the amount to an oppressive extent. 
This court frequently has said, and it can| 
not be too often repeated in cases of this} 
character, that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy; and this constitutes a 
reason why that power, however mod- 
erately exercised in given instances, should 
be jealously confined to the limits set by 
the Constitution. Compare Knowlton vy. 
Moore, t78 U. S. 41, 60. 

In Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 533, a 
tax of 10 per cent imposed on the notes 
of State banks was upheld, although it 
“drove out of existence every State bank 
of circulation within a year or two after 
its passage,” Loan Association v. Topéka, 
20 Wall. 655, 663-664. In the face of this 
decision, and others which might be cited, | 
there does not seem to be any sure com- 
fort in the suggestion, sometimes made, 
that this court may be expected to inter- 
vene whenever the tax reaches the point 
of destruction. 

For the foregoing reasons, the judg- 
ment below should be affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice 
MCREYNOLDs, and Mr. Justice BurLER con- 
cur in this opinion. 





| rehearing. 


California Judgment Reversed 
In Compensation Case 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., May 19. 


The State Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion does not have authority to grant an 
employer credit for the amount of a judg- 
ment which an injured employe has re- 
covered against a third party tortfeasor 
to apply toward compensation awarded 
the employe, the California Supreme Court 
recently held in the case of Jacobsen Vv. 
Industrial Accident Commission et al. on 
In so holding, the court re- 
versed its original judgment wherein it 
was held that the Commission could grant 
such credits under its broad power to ef- 
fectuate the purpose of the workman's 
compensation act, and to prevent double 
recovery by the employe. 

While holding that the employer is 
given a lien for expenditures for compen- 
sa‘ion on any amount recovered by an 


jemploye from a tort-feasor both as to 


compensation payments made and to be 
made in the future, the Supreme Court 
explained that under the statute, such 
lien can be granted only by the court 
in which the employe recovers judgment 
against the third party. 

In this case, the employer had obtained 
a lien for compensation payments already 
made but failed to assert a lien for fu- 
ture expenditures. The court held that 
this failure must be deemed a waiver of 
the right to the additional lien and that 
the employer was estopped to assert it 
now. 








made no discovery of oil or gas in wells) ; fe seed r 
and who prior to withdrawal had made|/® Part or in its entirety as the facts 
substantial improvements for the dis-|™&ay be deemed to warrant.” Having ex- 
covery of oil or gas on or for each location | #Mined the act we cannot say that by any 
or had prior to the passage of this act clear and indisputatble language it refutes 
expended not less than $250 in improve-| is position. Certainly, there is ground 
ments on or for each location shall be en-| £0r_@ plausible, if not conclusive, argu- 
titled, upon relinquishment or surrender | ™ent that so far as it relates to the leas- 
to the United States within one year from! i®8 Of oil lands it goes no further than 
the date of this act, or within six months| © empower the Secretary to execute 
after final denial or withdrawal of applica- | !ases which, exercising a reasonable dis- 
tion for patent, to a prospecting permit or cretion, he may think would promote the 
permits, lease or leases, under this act Public welfare. 
covering such lands, * * *.” | It is unnecessary now to declare the 
Sec. 23. That the Secretary “is hereby | Precise meaning of the relevant provisions 
authorized and directed, under such rules|Of the act. It was passed when accord- 
and regulations as he may prescribe, to| img to a widely accepted view decline of 
grant to any qualified applicant a pros-| Petroleum production in the United States | 
pecting permit which shall give the exclu-| WaS imminent. In fact, there has been 
sive right to prospect for chlorides, sul-| 4M enormous increase and a consequent 
phates, carbonates, borates, silicates, or| troublesome surplus. Looking only at its 
nitrates of sodium * * *.” words one may interpret section 13 as 
Intent of Congress the Secretary says he did. And this con- 
These provisions quite plainly indicate | Clusion is aided by consideration of his 
that Congress held in mind the distinction | Semeral powers over the public lands as 
between a positive mandate to the Secre- | guardian of the people; séction 441, R. S.; 
tary and permission to take certain action| United States v. Grimaud, 220 U. S. 506: 
in hig discretion. Also, the difference be-| Williams v. United States, 138 U. S. 514: 
tween applicants for mere privileges and| Knight v. Association, 142 U. S. 161; also 
those persons who because of expenditures,| the right of the President to withdraw 
or otherwise, deserved special considera-| Public lands from private appropriation. 
tion. United States v. Midwest Oil Co., 236 U. 
The petitioners, acting separately and as|S. 459; Withdrawal Act 1910, 36 Stat. 847. 
directed by the general rules and regula- Under the established rule the writ of 
tions, either filed or sought to file appli- | Mandamus cannot be made to serve the 
cations for permits to prospect for oi] and| Purpose of an ordinary suit. It will issue 
gas under section 13. In order to effectu-| Only where the duty to be performed is 
ate the conservation policy of the Presi-| ministerial and the obligation to act per- 
dent, the Secretary of the Interior by a|emptory, and plainly defined. The law 
general order either rejected or refused| must not only authorize the demanded 
to receive their applications. Thereupon| action, but require it; the duty must be 
these proceedings were begun in the Su-| clear and indisputable. United States ex 
preme Court, District of Columbia. They| rel. The International Contracting Com- 
seek writs of mandamus to compel the| pany v. Lamont, 155 U. S. 303, 308; Loui- 
cretary to receive or reinstate the ap-|siana v. McAdoo, 234 U. S. 627, 633; Work 
Wications and act upon each according] v. Rives, 267 U. S. 175. 
to its merits. The judgment under review must be 
Answering, the Secretary admitted issu- | affirmed., 


| 


jits operation laundries not 


therefrom those who refined only their 
own sugar and molasses. 

In W. W. Cargill Co. v. Minnesota, 180 
U. S. 452, the statute required that the 


owner of an elevator or warehouse situ- | 


ated on the right of way of a railroad. 
etc., should procure a license therefor at 
a nominal fee. The act was assailed be- 
cause it did not apply to elevators and 
warehouses not so situated. The court 
sustained the classification because the 
railroad was a public highway, the use of 
which could be so regulated as to pro- 
mote the ends for which the corporation 
was created and thus subserve the inter- 
ests of the general public. Moreover, it 
was neither alleged nor proved in that 
case that there were in the State any 
elevators or warehouses not situated upon | 
a railroad right of way. 
Ruling on Laundries 
In Quong Wing v. Kirkendall, 223 U.| 
S. 59, the statute involved imposed a 
licens¢ fee on hand laundries, but not | 
upon steam laundries, and exempted from | 
employing 
more than two women. The classification 
was sustained, principally upon the au- 
thority of the two cases referred to im- 
mediately above. 


Power of Taxation 


MARINE and 


INLAND TRANSPORTATION 





INSURANCE 
ON ANEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 


This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 
marine and inland transportation insurance on the 
mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


]. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM Is 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS, Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 


n-tations and any share in the 
do “\pany applicable to the policy w 


to the assured im cash. 


rofits of the 
1 be credited 


i 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 
profits of the Company applicable to the policy 
will be credited to the assured im scrip. 





In Metropolis Theatre Co. y. Chicago, 
228 U. S. 61, a classification of theaters 
for license fees graded according to the 
prices of admission was held not to be 
arbitrary or unreasonable, because, al- 
though there might ,be exceptional cases, 
there was a natural relation between the 
price of admission and revenue. 

While opinions might differ in respect 
of the wisdom or fairness of some of the 
Statutes involved, as, for example, the 
laundry tax statute which taxed the small 
hand laundry and exempted the large 
steam laundry, the differences were ger- 
mane to the object and sufficient'y sub- 
stantial to save the calssification in each 


Inquiries are invited from merchants either directly or 
through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATI. ANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE ©€O. 


$1 Wall Street (Atlamtic Building) 


New York, N. Y. 


Chartered 1842 











COLUMBIA 


OPERTY owners—individually and 

collectively—create the conditions 

which determine the cost of their fire 
insurance. 

To establish rates in keeping with indi- 
vidual conditions requires careful mea- 
surement and estimate of the fire hazards 
in practically every commercial buflding. 


Consider the size of that task—with 
details of construction, occupancy, pro- 
tection and exposure to be recorded. 


Eventhen one has butan incomplete idea 


of the service involved in establishing 
fire insurance rates. 


Through the inspection and rating 
organization in your state, 


STOCK FIRE 
INSURANCE 


supports a free inspection service. This 
inspection organization is constantly 
advising property owners and communi- 
ties as to specifications for new buildings 
or changes in old ones—the installation 
of fire protective devices—community 
fire prevention programs—and fire safety 
activities. All of this service is free. 


Engineering Standards— 
Underwriters’ Laboratory Tests 


Engineering standards published by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, also 
researches and tests of Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories pertaining to the strength and 
usefulness of materials and devices, are 
available to the inspection organization. 


Should an owner desire to improve 
his property where standard conditions 
do not already prevail, information 
showing him how to do it will be sup- 
plied without charge through his insur- 
ance agent or broker. 


Stock Fire laserence 
Companies ere Represented 
by Capable Agents in Your 
Commenity 





THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, New York 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCSCO 
222 West Adams Street Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
= 


LS TT TT 
A Natione! Organization of Stock Fire inswsance Companies Established in 1866 
i LT 














Order Requiring 
Building of Union 


Station Sustained 





Supreme Court Affirms Ac- 
tion of California Rail-| 


road Commission on Ter- | show an increase of 226,000 net tons from 


minal at Los Angeles 





[Continued from Page 6.] | 
Interstate Commerce Commission to con- | 
sider the evidence introduced before it| 
for the purpose of determining whether 
the Commission should order the Railway 
Companies to build the union station, and, 
after consideration of the evidence, to 
make such an order as the facts required. | 
Dismissal’ of that petition was reversed by 
the Court of Appeals of the District of| 
Columbia, and, upon writ of certiorari, 
this court reversed the judgment of the 
Court of Appeals. This court held that 
the Congress had not conferred upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission author-| 
ity to require the building of the station. 
280 U. S. 52. | 

Referring to its former decision, the 
court said (id., p. 71): “The only issue 
there presented to this court, was whether 
it was necessary to secure from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission its approval 
of the construction of a union station 
and the relocation of the connecting 
tracks proposed. The point in that case 
was the necessity for the acquiescence b 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in | 
fespect to a union passenger station. We) 
held such a certificate to be necessary | 
before a union station or connecting lines | 
of interstate carriers could be lawful. 
That is all we held.” 

Thereupon, the railway companies pe- | 
titioned the Supreme Court of the State 
to review the order of the State Com- 
mission requiring the construction of the | 
station, and that court entered the judg- 
ments of affirmance from which. these 
appeals have been taken.” 


- The questions presented are solely those 
Of. constitutional authority. All questions | 
of fact as to public convenience and 
fiecessity, and as to the practicability of 
the proposed plan, have been resolved 
figainst the railway companies by the 
proper tribunals. This court has held that 
the State Commission could not require 
the construction of the proposed station, 
and the relocation of connecting tracks, 
without the approval of thé Interstate 
Commerce Commission. That approval 
has been given. This court has also de- 
Cided that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has not been empowered to re- 
quire the building of the station. That 
Commission has not attempted to exercise 
any such authority. 

The question now is as to the authority 
Of the State Commission, in view of the 
action of the Federal Commission, to re- 
quire the construction of the station with 
the incidental arrangement of tracks and 
facilities. The decision of the State court 
is conclusive so far as the Constitution and 
laws of the State are concerned. The 
State Commission has acted within the 
power conferred upon it. The only ques- 
tiéns before us are those arising under 
the Federal] Constitution and the Inter-| 
state Commerce Act. 


Federal and State Powers 


~ First. The Railway Companies contend 
that the order of the State Commission 
is repugnant to the commerce clause and 
is in conflict with the powers vested by 
the Congress in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The argument is that as to 
union terminal facilities, joint, use of 
tracks and abandonment of lines, the 
Congress has occupied the field and that 
State authority has been abrogated. North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company v. Wash- 
ington, 222 U. S. 370; Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company v. Public Service Com- 
mission, 250 U. S. 566; Colorado v. United 
States, 271 U. S. 153; Alabama & Vicks-| 
burg Railway Company v. Jackson & East- | 
ern Railway Company, 271 U. S. 244; Mis- | 
souri Pacific Railroad Company v. Por- 
ter, 273 U. S. 341. 

The contention presupposes that State 
authority could be exerted were it not 
for the provisions of the Federal legis- 
lation. That is, that it was the intention | 
of Congress to prevent the exercise of, 
State power in this matter of: serious} 
public interest, although no authority was | 
given to the Federal Commission to meet 
the public need. Such an intention to 
override existing State authority to deal 
with local exigencies is not to be imputed 
to the Congress unless its enactment com- 
pels that conclusion. In deciding that 
the Congress had given to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission no power to re- 
quire the building of such a union ter- 
minal as that projected in this case, this 
court adverted to the extent of the au- | 
thority that would be involved and the| 
effect of its exercise upon local interests. 
The court said (280 U. S. pp. 68, 69): 

“Such authority, if conferred in Los} 
Angeles, would have application to all 
interstate railroad junctions, including | 
the numerous large cities of the country, 
with their residential, commercial, shop- | 
ping, and municipal centers now fixed | 
and established with relation to existing 
terminals. It would become a statute of | 
the widest effect and would enter into the 
welfare of every part of the country. Va-| 
rious interests would be vitally affected by | 
the substitution of a union station for 
the present terminals. A selection of its 
site from the standpoint of a city might 
greatly affect property values and like- 
wise local transportation systems. The} 
exercise of such power would compel the 
carriers to abandon existing terminals, to| 
acquire new land and rights of way and/| 
enter upon new construction, to abandon | 
large tracts and to sell territory of the| 
Same extent as no longer necessary for | 
the use of the carriers. 


“There would have to be tribunals to| 
apportion the expenditures and cost as 
between the carriers. A proper statute 
would seem to require detailed directions, 
and we should expect the intention to be 
manifested in plain terms and not to have 
been left to be implied from varied reg- 
ulatory provisions of uncertain scope. It 








would be a monumental work and one re- | 


quiring the most extensive exercise of 
expert engineering and railroad construc- 
tion. It would make possible great changes 
of much importance in the plans of every 
city and in the rearrangement and muta- 
tions of railroad property and public and 
private business structures everywhere. 
We find no statutory preparation for the 
organization of such machinery.” 


State Powers Reserved 
The considerations which led the court 
to the conclusion that the power to com- 
pel the construction of such terminals 
had been withheld from the Federal Com- 


mission also make it clear that the author- | 


ity which resided in the State had not 


been taken away except to the extent that | 


the approval of the Federal Commission 
was required. The principle thus appli- 
cable has been frequently stated. 

It is that the Congress may circumscribe 
its regulation and occupy a limited field, 
and that the intention to supersede the 
exercise by the State of its authority as 
to matters not covered by the Federal 
legislation is not to be implied unless the 
Act of Congress fairly interpreted is in 


11, 


| to 21) contain no such limitation as that 


/no authority to compel the building of 


| precluding the application which is neces- 


| legislation to establish stations at proper 


| whether constructed before or after the 


More British Ships 
Laid Up in Ports 


Increase of 17 Per Cent in Such | 
Tonnage Is Noted in 
| First Quarter 


| 
| 





Laid-up shipping at British ports on 
April 1, 1931, totaled 620 vessels of 1,557,- | 
000 net tons, of which 609 vessels of 1,536,- | 
000 net tons were British. These figures 


Jan. 1, 1931, or 17 per cent, and compared 
with the returns for April 1, 1930, the fig- | 
ures show an increase of 74.6 per cent. 
Comparing the present figures with Jan. 

1931, it is noted that England and 
Wales increased by 220,000. Scotland in- 
creased by 6,000, and Ireland increased 
by 446 net tons.—IJssued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


&_2 v. Jones, 225 U. S. 501, 533; Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad v. Georgia, 234 U. S.| 
280, 293, 294; Southern Railway Company 
v. Railroad Commission, 236 U. S. 439, 446; 
Illinois Central Railroad Company v. Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, 245 U. S. 493, 510; 
Carey v. South Dakota, 250 U. S. 118, 122; 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company v. Pub-| 
lic Utility Commissioners, 278 U. S. 24, 35; | 
International Shoe Company v. Pinkus, 
278 U. S. 261, 265. 

We find no such conflict in this case, 
as the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been obtained, and 
its certificate of public convenience and | 


| necessity has been issued, in relation to the | total volume of business transacted by | 
|rearrangement, extensions and abandon- {those establishments amounted to $1,702,- 
|ment of tracks, and the use of the termi- 064,158 in 1929. Those establishments gave | 
by | nal facilities, involved in the proposed| employment to 40,804 men and women, 


plan, and nothing further was required | 
by the “nterstate Commerce Act. 
Effect of Commission’s Rulings | 


Second. The appellants further insist 
that the certificates of the Interstate Com- | 


merce Commission are void. The point is |by all establishments in the Chicago whole- 


that the certificates were not issued upon | 
the application of the Railway Companies | 
but in proceedings adverse to them and) 
over their protest. It is urged that para-| 


| graphs 18 to 20 of section 1 of the Inter-| 


state Commerce Act give the Commission 


|/no power to issue such certificates except 


upon application of the carriers, and that | 
the certificates were also unauthorized un- | 
der paragraph 21 of that section. 

The provisions of these paragraphs (18 


suggested. While they relate ‘“‘o the con-| 
struction, acquisition, extension and aban- 
donment of a railroad,” and “deal pri-| 
marily with rights sought to be exer-/| 
cised by the carrier” (Cleveland, Cincin- | 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Com-| 
pany v. United States, 275 U. S. 404, 408) | 
these paragraphs do not exclude appro- 
priate action by the Commission upon 
applications by those who have a proper | 
interest in the subject matter, although | 
they are not carriers. | 

If the State could be deemed to have} 


such a union terminal as that here in- 
volved, the question would not arise. But 
if the State originally had this authority, 
and the Federal legislation has not su- 
perseded it, but has required, as this court 
has held, a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as a _ condition 
precedent to the validity of any order on 
the part of the State Commission, we find 
no warrant for construing the statute as 


sary to obtain such a certificate. | 

In its first opinion, this court said that 
it was advised that the City of Los An- 
geles had filed a petition with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and that the 
court thought that the course taken by 
the city “was the correct one.” 264 U. 
S. pp. 347, 348. While the statement was 
obiter, it intimated an opinion which has 
been confirmed by further consideration 
of the purpose and terms of the statute. 
Nothing was said in the second opinion 
contrary to that view. The approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the issue of its certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity being indispensable 
under the act, application could properly 
be made by the authorities of the State, 
assuming that with such certificate they 
were entitled to require the establishment 
of the station. 


Constitutional Questions 


Third. We are thus brought to the con- 
tention of the appellants that the order | 
of the State Commission deprives the 
railway companies of their property with- 
out due process of law, and denies to 
them the equal protection of the laws, in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment | 
of the Federal Constitution. 

The principle that the State, directly 
or through an authorized commission, may 
require railroad companies to provide rea- 
sonably adequate and suitable facilities 
for the convenience of the communities 
served by them, has frequently been ap- 
plied. Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific 
Railroad Company vy. Jacobson, 179 U. S. | 
287,296, 301; Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Company v. North Carolina Corpora- 
tion Commission, 206 U. S. 1, 26, 27: Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway Company v. Kansas, 
216 U. S. 262, 279; Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way Company v. Railroad Commission, 
240 U. S. 324, 327; Mississippi Railroad 
Commission v. Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Company, 244 U. S. 388, 390, 391: Erie 
Railroad Company v. Public Utility Com-.; 
missioners, 254 U. S. 394, 409, 410. Rail- 
road carriers may be compelled by State 


places for the convenience of their patrons. 
(Note No. 3.) Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad Company v. Minnesota, 193 U. S. 
53, 63. They may be required at their 
own expense to construct bridges or via- 
ducts whenever the elimination of grade 
crossings may reasonably be insisted upon, 


building of the railroads. Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas Railway Company y. Okla- 
homa, 271 U. 8. 303, 307. 


Facilities Thought Inadequate 


But the power to regulate is not un- 
limited. “It may not unnecessarily or ar- 
bitrarily trammel or interfere with the 
operation and conduct of railroad prop- 
erties and business.” Norfolk & Western 
Railway Company v. Public Service Com- 
mission, 265 U. S. 70, 74; Mississippi Rail- 
road Commission v. Mobile & Ohio Rail- | 
road Company, supra. The question in 
each case is whether, in the light of the 
facts disclosed, the regulation is essen- 
tially an unreasonable one. Wisconsin, 
Minnesota & Pacific Railroad Company v. 
Jacobson, supra; Norfolk & Western Rail- 
| way Company v. Public Service Commis- 
Sion, supra. And “the matter of expense | 
is an important criterion to be taken into | 
view in determining the reasonableness of 
the order.” Oregon Railroad & Naviga- 
_ Company v. Fairchild, 224 U. S. 510, 


In the present case, careful inquiry has 
|been made into all the relevant facts. 
There have been three hearings before the 
State Commission and two hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
| inadequacy of existing facilities has been 
shown and the relative merits of various 
plans have been the subject of elaborate 
| Study. The expense involved in the plan 
adopted, when considered in relation to 
|the importance of the interests affected 
and to be served, does not appear to be 
so large as to warrant the condemnation 
of the plan as unreasonable and beyond 
the authority of the State. 

In its second report, pursuant to which 
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Given for Chicago 
And Louisville 


Metropolis of Middle West 
Shown to Have Wholesale | 


Volume Yearly in Excess 


Of Five Billions 
oe | 

A preliminary tabulation of data gath-| 
ered in the Census of Distribution indi- | 


} 
1 
| 


| cates that wholesale trade in Chicago, IIl.,| - 
exceeds $5,000,000,000 annually. This total | 


includes business done by a.i concerns per- | 


forming the wholesale function 

The volume of business done by the 3,-+ 
809 wholesalers proper in Chicago in 1929 
amounted to $2,492,140,478. Those whole- 
salers employed 73,972 men and women,| 
paid them $147,944,955 in salaries and! 
wages, and carried stock at the close of 


1/1929 with an approximate cost value of | 
| $198,602,385. } 


In addition to the wholesalers proper, | 
there were 2,429 establishments in the| 
Chicago wholesale field, such as manu-| 
facturers’ sales branches, bulk tank sta-| 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and | 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, | 
selling agents, etc., the operations of which | 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 


paid them $100,541,760 in salaries and 
wages, and carried stock at the close of 
1929 with an approximate cost value of 
$108,818,104. 


The total volume of business transacted | 


sale field in 
204,626. 


1929 amounted to $5,194,- 


‘Louisville, Ky. 
| 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath-| 
ered in the Census of Distribution indi-/| 
cates that wholesale trade in Louisville, 
Ky., exceeds $250,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale functien. 


The volume of business done by the 349 | 
wholesalers proper in Louisville in 1929 
amounted to $153,433,746. Those whole- 
salers employed 7,270 men and women, 
paid them $12,100,651 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $22,961.150. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 136 establishments in the Louis- | 
ville wholesale field, such as manufactur- | 
ers’ sales branches, and bulk tank stations 
in the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- 
tional middlemen,” such as brokers, sell- 
ing agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $97,587,- | 
074 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 2,029 men and women, paid 
them $3,042,004 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $6,879,229. 

The total volume of business trans- 
acted by all establishments in Louisville 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $251,- 
020,820.—Issued by the Bureau of the} 
Census. 





Harbor at Prescot, Ont., 
Soon to Be Deepened | 


Lake steamers of 18-foot draft will be 
able to unload at Prescot, Canada, by 
next Fall, according to a statement re- 
ported to have been made by Alfred Du- | 
ranleau, Dominion Minister of Marine, at 
a meeting of the Dominion Marine As- 
sociation. 

At present ships drawing 17 feet of wa- | 
ter are navigated to Prescot and addi- 
tional dredging to be undertaken this 
Summer will permit the entrance of even 
larger boats. By enabling ships with a 
depth of 18 feet to dock at Prescot, the 
sailing radius of lake craft has been in- 
creased 400 miles and large lake steam- 
ers now are able to proceed within 120} 
miles of Montreal.—Issued by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. | 


merce Commission said (142 I. C. C. 495, | 
496): 

“It will be observed that our findings | 
of fact in the original report, previously 
set out, are in effect duplicated by find- 
ings numbered 1 to 6 of the Railroad! 
Commission of the State of California in 
its decision of July 8, 1927, as appears in 
Appendix 1 hereto. The State Commission 
in addition found (7) that the present 
and future public convenience and neces- 
sity require and will require the construc- 
tion by defendants and each of them of a 
union passenger station within that por- 
tion of Los Angeles described in the third 
finding, with the track and other facilities 
reasonably necessary, convenient, or inci- 
dental to the use of such passenger sta- 
tion; (8) that in its opinion an adequate | 
union passenger station could be con-| 
structed within the described portion of | 
the city at a cost of approximately $10,- 
000,000, in substantial compliance with the 
plan outlined in its Exhibit 4-B, which is| 
found to be in all essential respects simi- 
lar to the plan considered by us in our| 
original decision and report; (9) that such | 
plan for a union passenger station in the 
Plaza portion of Los Angeles in the opin- | 
ion of the State Commission is and would) 
be in the public interest, and that its 
construction is practicable, without im- 
pairing the ability of the defendants to 
perform their respective duties to the pub- 
lic; and (10) that such construction ought 
reasonably to be made. * * * All of the! 
testimony of record in the original pro- | 
ceeding before us was examined and given | 
careful analysis in our original report. We 
adhere to the conclusions there expressed, 
upon a further consideration of the whole 
record, including the subsequently im- 
ported testimony taken before the Cali- 
fornia commission. In our judgment, the 
findings of the California commission 
numbered 7 to 10, inclusive, as appears in 
the appendix and as above summarized, 
find sufficient support in the record.” 

We find no basis for the conclusion that 
the findings of fact are unsupported by 
evidence, or that, in view of the facts thus 
ascertained, the order of the State Com- 
mission is unreasonable or arbitrary. 

In this view, the judgments of the Sue | 
preme Court of the State are affirmed. 

Judgments affirmed. 

Mr. Justice McReyno.ps is of opinion 
that the judgment of the court below 
should be reversed upon the ground that 
the assailed order of the Railroad Com- 
mission is arbitrary, unreasonable, -and 
beyond any power which the State is com- 
petent to confer. 

3.—In its second opinion in relation to the 
present controversy, this court cited the State 
court decisions with respect to requirements 
for the building of union stations, as follows 
(280 U. S., pp. 67, 68): ‘‘There are cases in 
the State courts in which by virtue of stat- | 
utory provision railroads are required ex- 
pressly to unite in a passenger station, if | 
determined by commissioners appointed by 
the court or by a railroad commission. Mayor | 
and Aldermen of Worcester’ v. Norwich & 
Worcester R. Co., 109 Mass. 103, 113; Railroad | 











Commission v. Alabama Northern R. Co., 
182, Ala., 357; Railroad Commission y. Ala- | 
bama Great Southern R. Co., 185 Ala. 354, | 
| 362; Missouri, O. & G. R. Co. v. State, 29 | 


Okla. 640; Chicago, R. I. & P. R. Co. v. State, | 





the certificate of public convenience and 





conflict with the law of the State. 


Sav-! necessity was issued, the Interstate Com- ' 829, 930. 


90 Okla. 173; State v. St. Louis Southwestern 
R. Co. (Tex. 
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Allis-Chalf Mfg deb 5s °37........ d 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s °47. 3 @ 
Amer T & T coll 5s ‘46 SF. - bedeg 
Amer T & T cv 4s '36..... g 
Amer T & T deb 512s 43 S g 
‘oe oe £ 2 ey eo ree abcdeg 
AT & SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s ’95.. ab 
AT & SF cv deb 4198 °48........ ab 
AT & SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s '58...... abcefg 
AT & SF Cal-Ar ist r A 41s '62.. abcf 
& O ist 4s d July 1 °48........ abcd 
B& O ist 3d Jiy i °48.......... abcd 
B & O cv (exp’d) 419s °33........ abcd 
B & O ref & gen A 5s ’95........ abcd 
B & O ref gen C 6s '95...... ° abcd 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000...... abcd 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s '51.... abcedeg 
Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s °48........ abcde 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C '67...... abd 
BkIn Edison gen A 5s '49........ abcdef 
CN Ry Gvt gty 44s ’5¢..... da 
CN Ry Gvt gty 419s '57..... | 
CN Ry Gvt gty 434s ’55..... +a 
CN Ry Gvt gty 415s '68.......... da 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul '69........ d 
C N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct '69........ da 
Cen of Ga Ry r & gen 512s B ’59.. d 
C Pac RR ist r gu 4s °49.......... abcf 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60.......... abcf 
Cent Ry N J gen 5s '87.......... abcdeg 
Cent Ry N J gen 4s ’87.......... abcdeg 
| Cent Dist Tel Ist 5s '43.......... COs 
Cen N’Eng Ry Ist 4s ‘61.......... ef 
C & O Ry ist cons 5s '39........ abcde 
C & O Ry gen 414s '92............ abcd 
C & O Ry ref & imp A 434s '93.... abcd 
C & O Ry ref & imp B 414s '95.. ab 
Ch Bur & Q RR ist & r 5s A '71.. abcd 
Ch G Lt & Coke Ist (asmd) 5s ‘37 abe 
Ch & NW Ry gen 31s ’87 abcdefg 
Ch & NW Ry gen 4s ’87.. abcdefg 
Ch & NW Ry gen 434s '87. abcdefg 
Ch & NW Ry reg 5s '33.......... abcdeg 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 612s '36..., abcf 
C&NW R Iisté&r 412s d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88...... abf 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s '34...... ab 
CCC&StL r & imp 4148 E '77...... abd 
Clev & Mar Ry Ist gu 41s '35 SF.. abf 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 413s C '77...... abet 
Col & So Ry r & ext 41s '35. = 


Col & So Ry gen 412s A '80...... a 
D & H ist & r (asmd) 4s '43 SF.. 
Det Ed gen & ref 415s 61 D ab 


Duquesne Lt Ist 4198 '67.......... abed 
at soon Ty te8 (16. "SB... caeccess abed 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5's B ’52......,, abed 
Gt Nor Ry gen 414s E '77........ abed 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40...... a 
ts & 2 | eae abcdefg 
Si) Wen Wee Fat OF SS. eos oc seas abcdefg 
IC RRC StL & N Jt Ist r 5s A 63 2b 
IC RRC StL&N J Ist r 414s C 63 ab 

K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36.. abd 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60.... a 

Leh Val T Ry Ist St gu 5s °41.... f 

Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’51........ d 
Louis G & E ist & r 5s A ’52...... 

L & N RR unif 4s °40............ abcdeg 
L & N RR ist & r 5128 A 2003..., abcdeg 
L & N RR Ist & r 413s C 2003..., abcdeg 
Met Ed list & r 414s D ’68 SF.... abd 
Met Ed ist & r 5s C ’53 SF...... abd 
Mich Cent RR Ist 314s '52........ abcdeg 
Mil ER & Lr & lst 5s B ’61.... d 

M StP & SS M RR Ist cons 4s 38 d 

MK & T RR Pr L 5s A ’82...... abd 
M K & T RR Pr L 4s B '62...... 


Mo Pac RR ist & r 58s A 
Mo Pac RR list & r Ss F '77. 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G 78. 
Mont C Ry ist (asmd) 6s ’37. 
Mor & Ess RR Ist r 31s 200 








M & E RR Cns mtge 4128 B '55.. ab 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A ’52.. d 
N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 5s B ’55 








NY Cent RR cons 4s A '98... 

NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934...... 
NYC&HR ré&imp 5s C 2013 (NY C) abcdeg 
NYC&HR r&imp 5s B 2013 (NY C) abcdeg 
NYC&H R Lake Sh col 312s '98.. abcdeg 
NY Ch & StL RR Ist 4s '37....... . abcdt 
NYC&StL RR r 5!2sA’'74 (n Co).. abed 
NYC&StLRR r m 4}2sC’78 (n Co) abcd 
NY Conn RR Ist 4128 A ’53........ bd 
NY Edis ist & r 6498 A ‘41........ abcdf 





High Low Last States Sales High Low Last 
9 1015, 1015, 10154 | NY Edis ist & r 5s B '44.......... abcdf 1 107 107 107 
13 103 1021, 10212 | NYG&ELH&P Pur My 4s \'49...... abcdef 1 10042 100% 10042 | 
9 10744 107 107 NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92........ d 4 51 50 50 
2 101 101 101 NY Tel Ist & gen 4198 '39........ abcde 1 10434 10434 10434 
17 110%4 110 110 NY Tel deb 6s "49 SF.............. abed 1 11034 11034 11034 
54 100%, 100 10038 ee I OE eee eee abcde 16 1063, 10614 10614 
1 963, 963, 963, | N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s ‘44.. ab 1 99%, 99%, 99% 
18 112142 112% 112% | Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ‘97 SF....... abcdeg 9 943, 9432 94% 
1 9812 9815 9812 | N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1.. abcdeg 25 6814, 6712 67% 
5 105 105 105 | NP Ry r & imp 432s A 2047 ...... abcdeg 20 9615 9534 9534 
95 9814 975% 98% |N P Ry r &'imp 6s B 2047........ abcdeg 57 111 110% 11042 
5 10734 10734 10734 | N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047........ abcdeg 12 102% 10112 102% 
32 1011, 100% 100% | N Stat Pow ist & r 6s B '41...... df 4 1071, 107 107 
36 10112 10142 10112 | Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7s B ‘47....... af 1 111% 111342 111% 
31 10812 108 1081, | Ore Sh L RR cons Ist 5s ‘46...... abcdef 1 108%, 108%, 108% 
6 102 10134 10134 | Or-Wash RR & Nav ist & r 4s ‘61 abc 1 975, 975% 9754 
7 9134 915% 915, | PO & D RR Ist & r gu 4198 A "77 ab 2 1005, 1005, 1005, 
1 10915 1091, 1091, | Penn RR cons 4s '48.............. abcdeg 9 100 100 100 
54 10114 1007, 10114 | Penn RR cons 414s '60.. abcdeg 39 107 10642 10615 
3 10642 10632 106'2 | Penn RR gen 412s A '65 abcdeg 4 101% 10142 10142 
5 10214 10214 10214 | Penn RR gen 5s B '68..... abcdeg 1 10942 10942 1092 
31 1023, 102 10214 | Penn RR secured 612s '36 ab 13. 11042 110%, 11045 
2 104 104 104 Penn RR gen 414s D '81.... abcf 14 971, 9612 9634 
16 102 101% 101% | Pere Marq Ry list 5s A ‘56. abcd 25 99 98 98 
11 10714 10714 10732 | Pere Marq Ry Ist 4s B '5S6.... abed 1 89 89 89 
5 10734 10734 1073, | Pere Marq Ry Ist 4125 C '80....... abe 15 91 89', 894% 
5 921, 91 91 Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s °47....... ab 2 10912 10912 10912 
22 98 973, 973, | P B & W RR gen 5s B '74.......... abceg 2 109', 109 109 
8 10414 10414 1041, | Phil El Co lst & r 4s "71.......... c 29 9812 9814 985% 
: 956 115 115 | PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s A '70...... abcef 5 10912 10942 109%, 
57 98 98 98 | PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s B 75.... abcef 21 1095, 109% 109% 
5 10534 10534 105%% PSE&GofN J ist & r 4128,'67 abc 5 105 10434 105_ 
6 89 89 89. | Read gen & r 4198 A '97.......... abc 5 1025, 1025, 102% 
1 107% 1074, 107% 1 Read gen & r 4498 B '97.......... ab 6 102% 10214 102%, 
18. 1063, 10614 10614 | Read Jer Cent coll 4s ‘51l........ ab 5 951% 9515 952 
5\ 102% 10214 1021, | Roch G & E gen 412s D '77...... ab 5 10314 103%, 10315 
10 10143 10113 1011, | RK Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 412s '34.. abf 10 975, 9712 975% 
8 10915 10912 1091, | StL & S F Ry gen 5s '31.......... 3 10014 10044 10014 
9 106 1051, 106 | StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A '50.......... bd 29 «67 63 65 
11 7814 7814 7814 | StL 8S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’S0........ abd 14 8315 7856 80 
1 88 838. 8g. | StL S F Ry cons 412s A "78........ abd 62 5812 5412 54% 
2 10234 10214 102% StL S W Ry Ist ctfs 4s ’89........ 6 82 79 79 
2 10115 10112. 1011, | StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 4s °33.. abcdeg 1 10034 10034 10034 
3 1091, 109 109 StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s '33.. abcdeg 10 104% 104%, 104%% 
3 841, 8415 841, | StP M & M Ry M ex 1 (as) 4s '37 abcdefg 9 9912 9912 9912 
2 92 92 92. | San_Ant & Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s '43 abf 5 961, 961, 961% 
132 967%, 96 96 | So Bell T & T ist 5s ‘41 SF...... abe 1 10634 10614 10614 
30 983, 983% 983% | So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s '34.... abd 4 1033, 1034, 1034, 
2 10045 100%, 1001, | So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 412s '68.... ab 29 95 94 94 
10 10034 1003, 1003, | S Pac 40 yr Ser '29 (ww) 41s '69.. ab 20 95 94 9412 
25 102 1015, 1015% S Pac Ore Lines’ Ist 412s A '77.... abcdf 31 10034 1004, 1005, 
9 914, 91 91 S Pac San F Term 4s '50.. .» abd 4 96 9514 9514 
2 98 98 98 S Pac RR ist r gu 4s ’'55. abcdefg 3 9712 9712 9742 
16 10434 10415 10434 | So Ry Ist cons 5s '94...... 5 10642 10612 10612 
20 1047, 1047, 1047, | So Ry dev & gen 4s A °56 35 7914 T7412 782 
90 11145 1114, 1114, | So Ry dev & gen 6's A 'S6 1 109 109 109 
2 1093, 1093, 109%, | So Ry v & gen 6s A 'S6...... ab 6 105 10434 10434 
2 9712 9712 9712 | So Ry Mob & O coll 4s '38........ e 3 96 96 96 
5 11234 11234 11234 | Stan Oil of N ¥ deb 415s ’51...... d 12 9834 983, 9812 
15 863, 86 86 | SW Bell T list & r 5s '5S4........ abcd 2 107 107 107 
9 10014 10014 10014 | Tenn E P ist & r 6s ‘47 SF...... a 16 10744 107% 107% 
12 9142 9112 9112 | Ter RR As StL gé&r 4s '53 (int gu) c 14 94 9334 9334 
10 83% = 8344 8344 Texar&FtSmRy ist gu 519s A '50.. abf 6 10342 103 10345 
5 97 9655 96% | Tex & P Ry gé&r 5s B '77.......... 1 9 93 93 
10 97 97 97 | Tex & P Ry gé&r Se C °79........ 7 931, 93 931% 
5 10154 1015, 1015, | Tex & P Ry g&r 5s D ’80 27 93', 92 93 
1 1065, 1065, 1065, | Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s '32.. bce 2 10234 10234 10234 
5 10742 10714 10742 | Union El L&P Mo r&ext 5s '33.... be 5 10314, 1031, 103% 
5 10042 100 10044 | Un_Oll of Cal C 5s '35.......... d 1 9812 9812 9812 
14 10442 10414 10444 | Un Pac RRist&Land Grant 4s ‘47 abcdefg 9 101 1003 10055 
10 98 98 98 | Un Pac RRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1.... abcdefg 40 98 9742 9712 
14 102%, 10212 10242 | Un Pac RR 40 yr 412s ’67........ ab 4 10242 102 102 
2 1051, 105'g 10518 | Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s '88.......... ab 16 95 9412 9415 
2 905 905, 905s | Va Ry Ist 5s A ’62....... esacsoe GDOE 1 10534 10534 10534 
4 10414 103%, 10334 | Va Ry Ist 4128 B '62.........00005 abc 4 9914, 9914 9914 
4 8514 8412 8412 | Wabash RR Ist 5s '39............ ab 1 10234 10234 10234 
4 9834 98 983, | Wabash RR Ist 312s Oma Div ’41.. ab 1 82 82 82 
11 8434 8314 8314 | Wabash Ry r & gen 5s B '76...... abd 2 70 70 70 
2 8412 8412 8412 | Wabash Ry r & gen 412s C ’78.... abd . i an 63 63 
22 «82%, 82 S215 | West Bl deb Ss “44.........ccscoee da 12 10612 1061, 10615 
15 8234 8245 38234 | West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52........., d 36 7712 7612 7634 
1 10944 109%, 10914 | West Mary RR ist & r 5128s A '77.. d 1 9014 9044 9014 
7 852 8512 a | W Penn Pow Ist 58 A '46......... abcd 1 1064, 1064, 106%% 
% ieee "pate 9414 | United States Government Bonds 
15 927%, 9212 9215 (Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
2 9512 9512 9512 | States Sales High Low Last 
15 1015, 10112 1015, | Ist Lib Loan 3148 32-47.......... abddefg 5 102.19 102.18 102.18 
18 975, 9742 975, | Ist Lib Loan 414s 32-47. ++. abcdefg 14 103.14 103.13 103.13 
45 10614 1053, 10534 | 4th Lib Loan 4148 33-38.. abcdefg 491 105.5 104.30 105.5 
2 8314 8314 8314 | U S of A Treas 4148 47-52. abcdefg 28 113.27 113.21 113.27 
20 100 100 100 | U S of A Treas 4s 44-54.. abcdefg 10 109.20 109.11 109.20 
4 9412 93%, 93%, | U S of A Treas 3348 46-56...... abcdefg 5 107.11 107.11 107.11 
29 77%, ‘7742 77% | U S of A Treas 33s 40-43 June 50 103.12 103.7 103.12 
2 103 102%, 103 U S of A Treas 33,s 41-43 Mar 122 103.12 103.7 103.12 
5 117% 11534 1153, 'U S of A Treas 33s 43-47....... 5 103.14 103.14 103.14 
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Connecticut Maine 


DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 19. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investraent by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
States Sales 


the State of New 














|Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 


And Recommendations by Examiners 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 19 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 

No. 23712.—Cotton Trading Company v. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad: Rate charged on 
a carload. of cottonseed-hull shavings from 
East Point, Ga., to Tampa, Fla., found in- 
applicable. Reparation awarded. 


No. 23927—Nassau Smelting & Refining 


Works v. Rutland Railroad: Rate charged on) 


scrap brass, in carloads, from Norwood, N. Y., 


to Tottenville, N. Y., over an _ interstate 
route, found not unreasonable. Complaint | 
dismissed. 


No. 23810.—Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
pany v. Chicago & North Western Railway: 
Applicable charges on carload shipments of 
radio cabinets with built-in loud speakers 


from Two Rivers, Wis., to New York, N. Y.,| 


found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23251 and related cases.—M. D. Friedman 
Company v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 1. 
Rate on scrap iron and steel, in carloads, from 
Roanoke, Va., to Ashland, Ky., and Ports- 
mouth and Ironton, Ohio, found not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful in the past, 
but unreasonable for- the future. Reason- 
able rates prescribed. 

2. Rates on scrap iron and steel, in car- 
loads, from certain points in West Virginia 
and Kentucky, shipped in interstate com- 
merce to Ashland, Ky., found unreasonable, 
but not otherwise unlawful except as in- 
dicated herein. Reasonable rates prescribed 
and reparation awarded to the basis of the 
rates found reasonable in the past. 

3. Rate on scrap iron and steel, in car- 
loads, from Lexington, Ky., to Ashland, Ky., 
which originated at Princeton and New 
Albany, Ind., and moved to Lexington as 
company material found inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rate found not wumreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23217.—Arkansas Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion v. Louisiana & North West Railroad. 
Rates on iron and steel pipe and tank ma- 
terial, oil well supplies, and drilling ma- 
chinery, in carloads, from Haynesville, 
Homer, and Gilliam, La., to Smackover, Ark., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No, 21513.—Bodine & Clark Livestock Com- 
mission Company v. Great Northern Railway. 
On reconsideration, defendant's operating rule 
under which livestock is transported west- 
bound from points on its main line west 


Radi 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on pending applications were 
made public May 19 as follows: 

Applications granted: 

Aeronautical Radio Inc., Atlanta, Ga., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., McCraw, Ga. granted 3 neW 
construction permits for aeronautical service 
3,070, 3,076 kc. unlimited; 5,690 day only, 
4,146 unlimited 6,320 kc. day only, 350 w. 

City of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla., granted con- 
struction permit for police service, 2,452 kc., 
100 w. 

KGVQ, Continental Oil Co., portable No. 3, 

granted license for geophysical exploration 
purposes. 
KNP, Columbia River Packers Assn., Chig- 
nik, Alaska; KHV, Northwestern Fisheries Co., 
Uyak, Alaska, granted license coastal and 
point to point service. 

Examiner Printing Co., 
license. 


NC-11118, granted 


Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., granted | 
| consent to 


vol. assignment of license to 
Transcontinental & Western Air Inc. 
planes. 


Maddux Air Lines Co., 


of Havre, Mont., only on a special livestock 
train operated on Saturday of each week 
found not unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful. Previous report, 167 I. C. C. 582, reversed. 

I. & S. Docket No. 3518.—Proposed propor- 
tional commodity rates on phosphate rock, in 
carloads, from Gulf ports to Memphis, Tenn., 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill., found 
not justified. Suspended schedules ordered 
canceled without prejudice to the establish- 
ment of rates specified in the report. 


Examiner’s Reports 


The Commission also made public a 
proposed report of one of its examiners, 
which is summarized as follows: 


Fourth Section Application No. 13470 and 
related cases.—Rates from, to and between 
points in southern territory. 


Recommended: (1) That fourth section re- 
lief be granted carriers participating in class 
rates between points in southern territory 
and between points in that territory, on the 
one hand, and points in official territory, 


}on the other, constructed on the bases pre- 


scribed or approved in Southern Class Rate 
Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, 109 I. C. C 
300, 113 I. C. C. 200, and 128 I. C. C. 567, and 


|} commodity rates made on a percentage rela- 
| tion to the said rates, to apply over all routes 


between said points the lowest rates appli- 
cable over any route between the same points 
constructed on the above bases, subject to 
the conditions set forth in the report. 

(2) That fourth section relief be granted 
carriers parties to the applications included 
in this proceeding operating routes wholly 
or in part through southern territory to con- 
tinue and/or to establish and maintain com- 


| modity rates between points in official terri- 


tory and points on the border between said 
territory and southern territory, the same 
as those applicable on like property between 
the said points over routes operating within 
official territory, subject to the conditions set 
forth in the report. 


The Commission also made public notice 
of action in an uncontested finance case 
as follows: 


Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
No. 8713, authorizing the Spokane, Coeur 
d'Alene & Palouse Ry. Co. to abandon part 





O i idalimee and A pplications 
Announced by Federal Commission | 


granted consent to | granted 


of its line of railroad in Kootenai County, 
Idaho, approved. 





construction permit to make changes in equip- 
ment to conform to requirements of General 
Orders 91 and 97, decreasing maximum rated 
power of equipment from 250 to 100 w. 


| KGIX, J. M. Heaton, Las Vegas, Nev., 
granted construction permit to install new 
;} equipment to conform to General Orders 91 
and ’ 


WGAR, WGAR Broadcasting Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, granted modification of construc- 
|} tion permit to extend commencement date 
|}from Jan. 20, 1931, to a date immediately 
after approval by Commission and extend 
completion date to June 30, 1931. 

KWWG, The Brownsville Herald Publishing 
Co., Brownsville, Tex., granted license cov- 
ering installation of new equipment, 1,260 kc., 
500 w.; shares with KRGV. 

KEX, Western Broadcasting Co., Portland, 
Oreg., granted license covering changes in 
| equipment, 1,180 ke., 5 kw.; shares with KOB 
jand KEX. 

WKJC, Kirk Johnson & Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
| granted license covering installation-of new 


| 





for ed be ge 1,200 ke., 100 w., unlimited. 


KUJ, Paul R. Beitmeyer, Walla Walla, Wash., 


license covering changes in equip- 


vol. assignment of license to Transcontinental | ment, 1,370 ke., 100 w.; half-time on channel. 


& Western Air, 
TAT Maddux 
consent to vol. assignment of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
W1XQ, American Tel. and Tel. Co., Bradley, 
Me.; WI1XR, portable, granted modification 


Inc., for 6 planes. 
Air Lines, 


of license for additional frequencies, 50 to 75 | 


except 51, 54, 56, 58, 64, 66, 72. 75 ke., 25 kw. 
KMT, Libby McNeill & Libby, Libbyville, 
Alaska, granted renewal of license. 
W2XCW, General Electric Co. S. Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., granted renewal of license. 
W2XAA, Bell Tel. Labs., portable, granted 
authority to use portable on board motor 


Civ. App.), 165 S. W. 491, 199 S. W.| yacht ‘Rambler’ for 30 days. 


WMBR, F. J. Reynolds, Tampa, Fla., granted 


WAPI, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Uni- 


NC-8411, granted | versity of Alabama and Alabama College, 
license to/| Birmingham, Ala., granted modification of li- 


}cense to Operate simultaneously with KVOO 
during daytime and share at night with 
KVOO. 

W9XAA, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., granted extension of temporary 
broadcast pickup license until May 20, all 
other terms of existing license to remain 
unchanged. 

‘Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, New 
York City, granted authority to use trans- 
|mitter of W2XDA for period May 21 to 23 
lusing 500 w, on 1,544 ke. 


WSBNT, Goodwin Compton, near Omaha, 


‘ 


Massachusetts 








Vermont 


Michigen 


» 





received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 



























Railroads Emphasize 
| Need of Lighterage 


(Say Car-floating Service Is as 
Necessary as Switching 


New York, N. Y., May 19.—Further 
testimony of railroad operators was pre- 
sented before the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission examiners today at the New 
| Jersey-New York Harbar Lighterage rate 
case hearing, to the effect that lighter- 
|}age and carfloat service is as necessary 


|as switching in the New York habor. 

| R. C. Morse, assistant general man- 
;ager of the Pennsylvania Railroad, ques- 
|tioned by Thomas J. Healy, counsel for 
| the railroads, said most of the perishable 
| products go direct to Jersey City and it is 
| necessary to classify cars three times, in 
|some cases, for this point of delivery. 
| During the last three years, he said, the 
| Pennsylvania spent $12,000,000 for bridge 
| improvements and $12,000,000 for improve- 





;| ments to its freight yards. 


The Deputy Attorney General of New 
York, Parker McCollester, brought out 
from the witness that his railroad has to 
reach Harlem and Brooklyn by car- 
| floatage. - 


Under examination by John J. Finerty, 
| representing the Eastern District Terminal 
; and other corporations, it was shown that 
the Pennsylvania absorbs the cost of light- 
| erage or carfloating to the Hoboken Shore 
| Railroad, and that in the reverse direc- 
|tion the Eastern District Terminal car- 
| floats to Brooklyn and the Pennsylvania 


| for 30 additional days pending action on for- 
|mal application. 
| Set for hearing: 

Charles Smuck, Springfield, Mo., requests 
construction permit for new station on 1,500 
ke., 100 w.; share with KGIZ, and use portable 
to test. 

Clarence M. Doyle, Philadelphia, Pa., re~ 
quests construction permit for new station 
on 930 ke., 50 w.: share with WIBG. 

WEXL, Royal Oak Broadcasting Co., Royal 
Oak, Mich, requests construction permit to 
make changes in equipment, increasing max- 
imum rated power of equipment to 100 w., 
and increase licensed power to 100 w. 

WKBH, WKBH, Inc., LaCrosse, Wis., re- 
quests modification of license to change hours 
of operation from sharing with KSO to un- 
limited up to 7 p. m.; thereafter 8 to 9 p. m., 
10 to 11 p. m. 

WSBT, The South Bend Tribune, South 
Bend, Ind., requests modification of license 
to increase power from 500 w. to 1 kw. 

Application withdrawn: 

WEVD, Debs Memorial Radio Fund, Inc., 
New York City, application for license to cover 
construction permit, covering changes in 
equipment, 1,300 ke., 500 w., shares with 
| WBBR, WHAP and WHAZ. 

Broadacsting applications: 

WwocL, E. Newton, Jamestown, N. Y., 
license to cover construction permit granted 
Feb. 6, 1931. 


tion permit amended to request 1 kw. in- 
stead of 212 kw. 

WKBC, R. B. Broyles Furniture Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., construction permit to move 
transmitter to 1628 Druid Hill Drive, Birming- 
ham, Ala., and install new antenna. 

WGCM, Great Southern Land Company, 
Gulfport, Miss., construction permit amended 
to request 970 ke. instead of 1,470 kc., and 
limited time instead of sharing with WLAC. 
| Also amended as to equipment. 

Superior Broadcasting Co., Eighth and Min- 
nesota Avenue, Kansas City, Kans., construc- 
tion permit to erect new station to use 1,370 
ke., 100 w., and to divide time with KWKC. 

Noble Brothers, 331 St. Louis Street, Spring- 

field, Mo., construction permit to erect new 
station to use 1,500 ke., 15 w., and unlimited 
| time. 
Harry Byron Lee, Lama, Colo., construction 
| permit amended to make changes in equip- 
ment, install direct crystal control and in- 
crease power from 50 w. to 100 w.; facilities 
of KFUP. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

KPV, Port Walter Herring & Packing Co., 
Big Port Walter, Alaska, renewal of license 
for 333.3, 500, 410, 3243 ke., 1 KW.; coastal 
and point-to-point service, 





York Broadcasting Co., York, Pa., construc- | 


‘Air Transport Conference 


To Be Held at Later Date 


The conference between the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce, and do- 
mestic air transport operators which had. 
| been planned for May 25 and 26 has been 
postponed until later in the Summer, ac- 
cording to an oral announcement May 
19 on behalf of the Branch. Additional 


information made available at the De- 
partment follows: 


Tentative plans made recently call for 
holding the operators’ conference about 
the same time as the annual conference 
with the industry, which is scheduled for 
July 31. The industrial discussion of 
amendments to the Department’s air- 
| worthiness requirements was advanced 
from mid-September to the.end of July 
in order that the amendments may be 
Placed in effect at an earlier date than 
| Usual and that the industry may begin 
soner to produce new models for the 1932 
season. 

The fact that many operators desire to 
attend the conference with the manufae- 
turers led to the temporary postpone- 
ment of the conference to be held May 25 
and now it is expected that both confer- 





2, ences will be held in the same week. 











When a 
HOTEL 
MANAGER 
made a 
ROAD 
MAP 


THIS GUEST was leaving 
early in the morning for 
the South. And he didn’t 
know the road. During the 
evening, the manager him- 
self made a road map for 
the guest. Did the guest 
appreciate it? He wrote 
back and said he never 
made a wrong turn. 
Perhaps we're wrong in 
talking about such little 
things, when we have such 
big things to offer. Bigger 
rooms at lower prices... 
Roomy closets... Popular 
priced cafeteria or coffee 
shop ...Central location... 
Even specially selected 
meats for all dining rooms. 
But somehow, it’s the little 
extra things that bring our 
guests back. You'll be back, 
too, oace you know us. 


Extra Service 
at these 


43 
UNITED 
HOTELS 


MEW YORK crrr’s United. The Roosevelt 
ma hs ia Prankin 
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Southern Pacific Public Funds at Present Rates 
Bid on Cotton Belt Declared Unprofitable to Banks Jy Retail Business 


Line Disapprove 





I. C. C. Examiner Recom- 
mends Denial of Purchase 
On Grounds That Price 
Is Not Reasonable 





[Continued from Page 3.] 

to be acquired will be proportionately 
within the valuation of the Cotton Belt 
Properties, etc. The record is silent on! 
the question of valuation, but the fact 
remains that if the payment of the same 
prices for the minority stock as are to be 
paid for the stock sought herein to be 
acquired will result in a total cost in ex-' 
cess of a fair price for all of the stock, 
then it must be conceded by the appli- 
cant that the proposed prices are too high. 

“On the other hand,” continued the | 
examiner, “if the prices proposed to be | 
paid for the stock acquired from New 
York Investors, Inc., are reasonable, then 
those prices should be reasonable for the 
minority stockholders. If the application 
herein is granted, the Commission should 
impose the condition that the applicant 
shall at any time within six months after 
approval, acquire any outstanding stock 
offered it at not less than $100 per share 


for the preferred and $78.92 per share for |, 


the common.” 


Four Short Lines Intervene 


Four short lines, the Groveton, Lufkin 
& Northern, the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity | 
& Sabine, the Louisiana, Arkansas & | 
Texas, and the Paris & Mount Pleasant 
railroads, intervened in the proceedings 
to insure their inclusion in the combined | 
Southern Pacific-Cotton Belt system in 
the event the Commission approved the | 
application. 

The examiner decided against the first 
two roads, recommended that no action 
be taken on the third since there was some | 
doubt as to which system it should be | 
allocated, and approved the inclusion of | 
the fourth. The American Short Line) 
Railroad Association’s plea for inclusion 
of all short iines in the territory involved 
was not approved by the examiner on the | 
ground that the present proceeding was | 
not of sufficient scope to go into the ques- | 
tion of numerous short line acquisitions. 

Trunk line interveners were the Chicago, | 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas, the Missouri Pacific and Texas 
& Pacific, and the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco. All demanded that in event of ap- | 
proval, existing routes and channels of | 
trade be maintained. ‘ 

The Rock Island is particularly inter- 
ested in the preservation of existing 
routes and channels of trade, and feels 
that while a union of the Cotton Belt 
with the Texas & New Orleans might not 
be contrary to public interest, the Com- 
mission must consider the matter from the 
standpoint of the Southern Pacific Com- | 
pany as a whole. It accepted the South- 
ern Pacific assurance that such routes 
would be maintained but expressed the 
fear that future managements of the| 
Southern Pacific would not be held by 
the policy now in force. 


“Katy” Recommendation 


The Katy recommended denial of the 
Southern Pacific application .gn the 
ground that it has declined to express 
willingness to have a condition attached 
to approval of its application requiring 
the maintenance of existing routes and 
gateways. 

The Frisco opposes the proposed ac- | 
quisition on the grounds that the main- | 
tenance of existing through routes may 
not continue as a policy of the Southern 
Pacific, and that “the Cotton Belt log-| 
ically and properly should be allocated to | 
System No. 19—Rock Island-Frisco.” The 
Frisco has an application with the Com- 
mission to amend the consolidation plan 
so as to transfer the Cotton Belt from 
the Illinois Central to the Rock Island- 
Frisco System. 

The Missouri Pacific and the Texas &, 
Pacific, as affiliated companies, both op- 
posed the granting of the Southern Pa- 
cific application, on the grounds that it 
would seriously affect their earnings, that 
it is out of harmony with the Commis- 
sion’s consolidation plan, that it is not in 
the public interest, and that it would vio- 
late the Panama Canal Act. The T. & P. 
declared that it would adversely affect the 
“long existing status of the Texas & Pa- 
cific as a continuation of the Southern 
Pacific Lines.” 


Various Groups Ask Approval 


Approval of the plan was advocated by 
numerous chambers of commerce and civil 
and industrial associations and organiza- 
tions in the territory served by the Cot- 
ton Belt System. 

In conclusion the examiner declared that 
“the applicant points to the_gconomies to | 
be effected by the unification of terminals | 
and the elimination of duplicate trackage 
between Commerce and Greenville, Tex., 
but it also admits that these economies 
may be affected by agreement with the) 
Cotton Belt and without acquisition of 
control. 

“There is no promise of establishment | 
of additional routes or reduction of rates; 
in fact, as far as the public is concerned, | 
it will not be aware of any change, inas- 
much as the Cotton Belt is to be op- 
erated separately and independently as at 
present. 

“The strongest point presented by the 
applicant in support of its plan is the 
fact that the Cotton Belt is a weak line! 


}and benefit. 


| towns, and other taxable districts. 
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Investment, Texas 


Datias, Tex., May 19.—Public deposits 
in banks, carried by governmental units 


/such as States, counties, cities and the) 


like, are not profitable to the depository 
institutions on any reasonable basis at 
the present time, with money rates at 
record low levels, C. C. Walsh, chairman 
of the Board of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas, told the members of the 


'Texas Bankers Association at their an- 


nual convention in San Angelo last week. 

Mr. Walsh discussed the problems aris- 
ing in connection with public funds as 
bank deposits. 


His address follows in full text: 

Little will be found in the bankers’ 
journals, financial reviews, periodicals, or 
the columns of our leading dailies on the 
subject of public funds as bank deposits, 
and while this may be true, it is, in the 
opinion of many, one that should re- 
ceive, at this time, the careful study of 
the banking fraternity. 

Within the last two years, in particular, 
many dangerous situations have arisen of 
such serious consequences as to require 


{those jn authority “to sit up and take 


notice” of the current trend of many 
banks which are now performing the du- 


; ties of designated depositories of public 


funds. 

Through many concrete examples this 
matter has been brought repeatedly to 
the attention of the offices of the Comp- 


| troNer of the Currency, the Federal Re- 


serve Bank, and the Commissioner of 
Banking, in such a manner as to arrest 
the serious attention of all concerned. 


Cross-section View 


Of Subject Develaped 

It seems to be quite the proper method, 
in times like the present, when informa- 
tion is sought at its source, to personally 


| interview, or send out questionnaires on 


any particular subject. This method has 
been resorted to by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the United-States Senate 
in their present study of branch, group 
and chain banking, as well as other im- 
portant subjects relating to changes in 
the national banking laws, and the Fed- 


| eral Reserve Act. 
In developing a cross-section view re- | 
lating to public funds as deposits we have | 


found the plan most valuable, and the 
original sources of information most re- 


| sponsive. 


It has been said that “In a multitude of 
counsel there is wisdom.” I have discov- 


ered in this statement a “golden nugget” | 


of great intrinsic value, exemplified in 


jthe results gleaned from the views of 
| many bankers throughout the State. 


From the pioneer bankers of the David 
Harum type, whose activities are now only 
pleasant memories in this age of high 


financing to be told to our children and) 


our children’s children, many valuable 
hints and sugestions on safe and sane 


| banking have been appropriated by our 


present-day bankers to their lasting use 
These principles are found 
garbed in phrases a little more elegantly 
feathered, perhaps, but fundamentally 
they remain the same, and continue to 
govern and control successful bank man- 
agement the same as they did in the days 


|of David Harum and his quaint con- 


temporaries. 


Discusses Source 
Of Public Funds 


It is a well-known fact that public 


jmoneys originate from, or in anticipation | 
|of, some form of taxation levied upon the 
people of the Nation, the States, and their | 


cities, 
These 
taxes are levied upon the people them- 


subdivisions, including counties, 


selves, their tangible and intangible prop- | 


erty, real, personal and mixed, for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of na- 
tional and State governments, and the 
subdivisions thereof. In the aggregate 
they mount up to very large sums. These 
taxes are expended gradually as the needs 
arise, during which time there must be 
some place where the funds can be safely 
deposited, subject to check, to meet cur- 
rent demands and fixed charges. 


The National and State governments | 


have wisely provided, by congressional and 
State legislation, for such contingencies 
by the passage of certain well-defined de- 
pository laws, under the terms of which 
all public moneys may be deposited in cer- 
tain carefully selected banking institu- 
tions, both National and State, which are 
recognized as depositories of such funds. 


While all of the depository laws are not | 


indentical in phraseology, they are identi- 
cal in effect, in that they provide for the 
rigid safeguarding and custody of such 
funds, and for their repayment on demand 
when and as called for to meet current 
expenses or fixed payments. 

Under the terms of the National Bank 
Act, the Federal Reserve Act, and the 


{rules and regulations of the Federal Re- 


serve Board made pursuant thereto, pro- 
vision is made whereby the Secretary of 


| the Treasury is authorized and empowered 


to designate as the depositories of public 
funds of the United States Government, 
under such regulations as he may provide, 
such member banks, both national and 
State, as he may elect to use for that 
purpose, provided the funds are secured 
by the deposit of “United States Bonds, 
or otherwise.” 

Under the laws of the State of Texas 
(and similar statutes exist in other 





d Depositories Should Be Unusually Careful in Reducin 


Bankers Are Told | 


{one or more of the following ways, at the 
| option of the Commissioners’ Court: | 

(a) By executing and filing with the 
Commissioners’ Court a personal bond, or | 
bonds. 

(b) By having issued and executed bond, 
or bonds, by some solvent surety com-, 
|pany authorized to do business in the 
State of Texas, acceptable to the Com-° 
missioners’ Court. 

(c) By pledging with the Commission- | 
ers’ Court, subject to its approval, securi- 
ties of the following kinds, in an amount) 
equal to the amount of funds on deposit 
in said depository bank: 

(1) Bonds and certificates of indebted- 
ness of the United States. 

(2), Bonds of the State of Texas. 

(3)\Bonds of any county, city, or town 
in Texas. 

(4) Bonds of any independent. school 
district, cr common school distPict in 
Texas. 

(5) Bonds issued under 
Farm Loan Act. 

(6) Road district bonds. 

(7) Obligations and pledges of the Uni- 
| versity of Texas, or its Board of Regents. 

(8) Bankers’ acceptances from banks | 
having a capital stock of not less than 
$500,000. 

(9) Water improvement district, and 
water control improvement district bonds. 

(10) Legally issued warrants of any of 
said municipalities above named. 

(11) Bonds issued by municipal corpora- 
tions of Texas. 

The above securities, when accepted by 
the Commissioners’ Court, must be de- 
posited for safekeeping as the Commis- 
sioners’ Court may direct. 


Bidder’s Qualificaion 


To Act as Depository 

The governing body of every city in 
Texas, which has been incorporated under | 

the general laws thereof, or under a spe- | 
cial charter, is authorized to designate as 
|its depository any banking corporation, 
|association, or individual banker doing 
| business within the city “offering to pay | 
}to the city the largest amount for such | 
| privilege,” and the successful bidder shall 
| qualify in one of two ways: | 

(a) By executing a personal bond, or 

(b) By giving a bond executed by some 
approved fidelity and surety company au- 
thorized to do business in Texas, the pen- 
;alty of such bond to be at least double 
the total resources of city for the preced- 
ing year. 

It is understood that all contracts made 
with the designated depositories either by 
; the United States Government, the State | 

Government, or the subdivisions thereof, 
provide for interest or compensation to be 
paid by such depositories for the privilege 
| of acting as such. 

From the foregoing analysis it will be | 
observed that not only the National Gov- 
ernment, but the State Government and 
its subdivisions, have taken every pre-| 
caution in wisely providing for the most | 
| rigid safeguards looking to the protection 
of public funds entrusted to their deposi- 

tories. “Safety first’ has been their guid- 
; ing principle. They have taken no chances 
| whatever, but, act‘ig upon the theory 
| that “forewarned is forearmed” they 
; placed such depositories upon notice at 
the time the coniract was executed that | 
these funds must be repaid on demand; | 
that in the event of their failure to do so 
recourse to the security given would be| 
taken to enforce immediate compliance | 
with the depository contract. 

This being true, how very imperative it 
| should be for every depository bank to | 
adopt similar provisions and safeguards 
{in the investment of such funds, in order 
| that they may be repaid either in whole, 
or in part, when and as demanded. 

In this connection, let it be very clearly 
understood that no condemnation or criti- 
}cism of the practice of accepting public 
deposits by commercial banking institu- 
tions is intended in anything which may 
| be said in this address. Such funds exist 
| in large amounts, and naturally they must 
|find a resting place somewhere pending | 
| their use, and the banks of our country | 
|are the proper depositories for that pur- 
| pose. 

Since the deposits can be accepted only 
under such rigid safeguards, and upon | 
such absolute liquid security, a careful 
sideration on the part of those in control | 
| of the depositories as to when, how, and 
under what circumstances the funds 
should be invested, most certainly be- 
comes a paramount consideration in ac- 
cepting the same. 

There are risks to guard against and 
hazards to assume by every banking in- 
stitution not only in accepting public de- 
|posits, but in their safe investment. 
| Whenever the actual cash is paid out for | 
|@ loan, or an investment, and a note or) 
| other evidence of such investment is ac- 
| cepted in lieu of the cash, a fundamental | 
|risk is created, familiar to all bankers, | 
|which should always be borne in mind 
| when loans are made. 

Among the important problems to be 
considered in connection with the sub- 
| ject of public funds as deposits, may be 
mentioned the following: 

In my contact with many of the execu- 
tives of both national and State banks, 
| large and small, in the cities and in the 
;}country, by a personal interview and by 
| correspondence, some very valuable in- 
formation has been obtained. Many are 
‘of the opinion that, taking into con-| 
sideration the expenses incident to the 


the Federal 





and should be acquired by some larger| States) the Depository Board, composed | handling of public moneys, the “game” 
and stronger system. But that this fact|f the State Treasurer, the Attorney Gen- | is hardly worth the “candle” when we con- 
is sufficient justification for permitting|¢r@l, and the Banking Commissioner, is | sider: 


the applicant to secure direct access to} 
Memphis and St. Louis and the throwing | 
out of balance an important feature of | 
the Commission's consolidation plan is at! 
least open to question.” 

Southern Pacific System 


The Southern Pacific Company operates 
9,139 mileS of railroad west of El Paso, 
Tex., Tucumcari, N. Mex., and Ogden, 
Utah, in the States of Oregon, California, | 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico. 
It also operates the Southern Pacific 
Steamship Lines, known as the Morgan 
Line, between New York and Galveston, 
Houston and New Orleans, and between. 
Baltimore and Galveston. The Texas and | 
New Orleans, affiliated with the Southern 
Pacific, has a total mileage of 4,721. 

Acquisition of the Cotton Belt would) 
add to the Southern Pacific System an | 
additional 1,809 miles, making an agere- | 
gate mileage for the system of more than 
15,000 miles, not counting the steamer 
lines. 

According to Commission procedure, 20 | 
days will be allowed for the filing of ex-| 
ceptions to the Examiner’s proposed re-| 
port. | 


Rates for Acceptances 


In New York Revised 


New York, N. Y., May 19.—Buying rates 
for acceptances at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York were revised May 19 
for the fifth time since April 22. 


empowered to establish State depositories, 
as public interest may require, for the 


deposit of funds belonging to the State | 


and its subdivisions. Either national or 
State banks, including banking and trust 
companies, may be selected for this pur- 
Pose. 


In order to qualify as such depository | 


the successful applicant so designated 
must secure the deposit in one of the fol- 
lowing ways: 


(a)—By depository bond signed by some | 


surety company authorized to do business 
in Texas. 


(b)—By pledging with the Treasurer any 


securities of the following kinds, in an 


amount, at par value, one-fifth greater | 
;than the amount of the State funds al-| by an increased balance of deposits for | 


lotted. 

(1) Bonds and certificates of indebted- 
ness of the United States. 

(2) Bonds of the State of Texas. 

(3) Obligations of the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Texas. 

(4) Bonds issued by banks organized 
under the Federal Farm Loan Act, located | 
in Texas. | 

(5) Bonds of counties, independent 
school districts, located in Texas. 

(6) Bonds issued by munfcipal corpora- 
tions of Texas. 

It will be noted that a designated de- 
pository for State funds must give a satis- 
factory surety bond, or pledges of the type 
of securities above enumerated, and that 
no personal bond is accepted. 

In the appointment of county deposi- 
tories the Commissioners’ Court of each | 


(1)—The rate of interest agreed to be 

| paid. 
(2)—The required reserves that must | 
| be kept against such funds. | 
| (3)—The amount of premium to be 
| paid on surety bonds where given. 

(4)—The fluctuation of interest rates 
on the investments held as security. 

(5)—The amount of idle funds await- 
ing safe and liquid investments, and 

(6)—The additional clerical help and 
incidental expenses necessary in handling 
the same. 

Under the conditions stated, it is con- 
sidered by many that no actual profits 
}are realized from public deposits, save 
and except, perhaps, the prestige gained 


|“window dressing” purposes, and _ the| 
| problematic benefits derived from larger 
| checking accounts. | 
| It is the further opinion that the 
|/amount of tangible profits to be gained, 
}if any, must depend largely upon the 
“spread” in the interest rate paid for such | 
funds, plus the additional cost of secur- | 
ing the same, as outlined above, and the | 
amount received for that portion of the 
funds which is actually loaned out. 

In the larger cities of the State, such 
as Houston, Dallas, San Antonio, Fort 
Worth, and others, it is estimated that 
such funds may be profitable if there is 
a differential of from 1% to 2 per cent 
between the total cost of the funds to 
the depository, and the amount received 
when loaned out. Even under such cir- 
cumstances it is maintained that the con- 


The new rates put into effect are 1 per|county is authorized, under the law, to|dition of the money market as at the| 
tent for bills of 1 to 90 days maturity; | designate any banking corporation, asso-| present time will materially affect the | 
1%, per cent for 91 to 120 days accept-j ciation, or individual banker, as the de-| terms on which such public funds may be| 
ances and 1% per cent for bills with 120| pository of the funds of such county, pro-| handled with profit. 
vided the depository qualifies as such in 


to 180 days to run. 


In times like the present, when money! 





Control of Credit | 


¢ Failures 


| 
| 


Dr. Klein, of Department of 
Commerce, Finds Fewer | 
Bankruptcies Than Usual 
In Time of Depression 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


erate, organized treatment of credit prob- | 
lems can bring about. Down in South 
America, in Colombia to be exact, about | 
12 months ago a dealer with the reputa- | 
tion of being conservative found him- | 
self overstocked and getting behind with 
creditors because of conditions over 
which he had no control. Colombia had | 
been prosperous. Its government was en- | 
gaged on an extensive public works pro- 
gram. There was good employment gen- 
erally, and at good wages. 

Suddenly, the public work was discon- , 
tinued. Unemployment set in; merchan- 
dise stocks ceaséd to move; things took | 
the aspect with which you are entirely | 
familiar. But the creditors of. this par- | 
ticular enterprise, some 10 or 12 of which 
were located in the United States, had) 
the organization and the understanding | 
of conditions which let them take the | 
long, broad view of possibilities. They | 
gave the merchant a moratorium of a | 
year in his indebtedness, seeing to it that} 
his overhead expense was cut to the bone} 
in the interim. 

That merchant is on his feet today. | 
His creditors are being paid. He is and} 
will continue to be an enthusiastic sup- | 
porter of his American supply houses, a| 
devoted missionary for our business in his 
market. It is only because credit asso- | 
ciations are in existence that we can, 
with some aid from the Department of | 
Commerce agencies here and abroad, link | 
up business intelligence over distance for 
such desirable accomplishment. | 
Business Failures | 


A period of depression always records a | 
sharp increase in bankruptcies and the 
late unpleasantness has been no excep-| 
tion; 1930 showed a sharp upward spurt | 
in both the number of failures—60,548— | 
and the totals of liability, more than| 
$948,000,000. But comparisons with pre-| 
vious depressions reveal the gratifying | 
fact that the ratio of failures to the to- 
tal of firms in business has not increased | 
this time, ang has on the contrary made 
some improvement. 

In fact, taking that other great major | 
crisis in our business -history, namely, the 
depression of 1875-79, we discover that the 
ratio of the number of failures was nearly | 
three times higher than in the 1929-31 
slump. Indeed, the latter showed a bet-| 
ter ratio in the number of failures than 
that exihibited in at least five of the! 
major depressions since the Civil War. | 
All of which would seem to indicate that | 
the improvement of our credit control fa- | 
cilities has made a substantial contribution | 
toward alleviating this grave problem. 


Much to Be Done 


But there is still a great deal to be done. | 
In recognition of the imperative impor- 
tance of getting the whole bankruptcy | 
matter under scrutiny, the Commerce De- 
partment has launched a survey in two 
branches this year. One, devised with the 
aid of the National Association of Credit 
Men, deals with the operation of mercan- 


tile credit extension, while the other, in| 


which we have the collaboration of Yale 
and Chicago universities, goes directly 
to the analysis of economic or nonlegal 
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Receipts 
Customs receipts ............. $1,040,147 .87 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income Me. Suva ceeeses 890,183.00 
Miscellaneous inte 
DEE Secnccvenbeese 1,185,758.15 
Miscellaneous receipts 340,847.05 





Total ordinary receipts .... $3,456.936.97 


U. S. TREASURY | 


Census Report 


| Reviews Florida | 


~ Finanees in 1929 


Shows State Government, at 


| Foreign Exchange Rates 


Certified to Treasury 


New jYork, May 19.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank 6f New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, deal with 
the conversion of foreign eyrrency.for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported inte 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at neon y for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 








































Balance previous day ........ _ 199,845,344.47 End of Fiscal Year, Had Austria (schilling) is osat 14083 
OR cicetiodindiccute: $203,302,280.54 | . . | Belgium (belga) .......... ; 13.91 
Bupendiveres | On Hand Favorable Bal. | Bulgaria (lev) Ge coed castvee 7188 7188 
ja (krone < 9627 
General expenditures ...........$5,370,831.00 ance of $468,884 Denmark (krone). ; é. 26.7785 
Interest on public debt 284,140.39 England (pound) ... - 486.4943 
Refunds of receipts .... 214,342.18 Finland (markka) \ 2.51 
eee eee 10,874.36 | The State government of Florida, at the| France (franc) ............- ; 3.911 
Rateen bor et —— 735,506.96 | close of the fiscal year June 30, 1929,| Germany (reichsmark) .... 23. 23.3148 
on ed ee. 6s.o28.g8 | Showed a favorable balance of $468,884, fiimes.\qmengay) oo onss wast 17.4388 
Civil-service retirement fund .. _22:284.60 | including expenditures for permanent im-| Trai dirah 0077 
B.A... Sear 5.2353 5.2354 
Investment of trust funds .. 147,286.58 | = Bureau of Census an- oer (guilder) ...... 40.1573 eins 
, a ae ay . | Norway (krone) ‘ -7008 
Other public debt expenditures °31608,048.50 | TOtal expenditures for all purposes | Poland (zloty) ‘oss 44893 
Balance today ................ 192.978.994.25 Were $25,833,269, and total revenues were Rarearite (leu) 3 Sat 
——————— _ | $26,302,153. The Bureau's statement fol-| Spain (peseta) ............. y 9.9753 
WOE: Said dese sevesceecsed $203,302,280.54 | lows in full text: Sweden (krona) x 26.3080 
roe eae nero The Bureau of the Census announces a | $witzerland (franc) ....... eet Le 
ion, caused the failure of John Brown?” | Summary of the financial statistics of the) Hong Kong (dollar) ...... 24.1892 24.0359 
and the answer, “John Brown.” Our State of Florida for the fiscal year ended| China (Shanghai tael) .... 30. 29 3928 
studies in various cities—searching studies | June 30, 1929. The per capita figures for| China (Mexican dollar) ... 21.9375 21.9875 
that probed to the very bottora of condi- | 1929 are based on an estimated population | China (Yuan dollar) . 21.9583 21.8666 
tions—showed that most of the retailers | Of 1,407,300. These statistics were com-| Jatan yen)... : si 
who failed kept no records. piled by Mr. % L. Fraleigh. Singapore (dollar) .. 56.0908 
4 | xpenai.ures Canada (dollar) ........... 99.91 
‘oe ‘san oe ar ee eee The payments for operation and main- ue ROU: asco 62.00 caeer™ 99.9206 
. y, y |tenance of the general departments of Ee =e 49.9000 
chants took regular inventories, and of | | Argentina (peso) 70.7804 
these only 6 kept books which could, un- | Florida amounted to $15,074,032, or $10.71! Brazil (milreis) ............ 6.3562 
der test, be considered adequate How can | Per, capita. This includes $2,744,618, ap-| Chile (peso) ...........000+ 12.0688 
any retailer d intelligently, and with | Portionments for education to the minor UrfRuay (peso) ..... 61.6249 
, Proceed intelligently, and with | civil divisions of the State. In 1928 the| Colombia (peso) . y ST09 
due discrimination, when the very bases | ¥ Bar silver ; 27.6250 27.2500 


comparative per capita for operation and 
maintenance of general departments was) 
$11.72, and in 1917, $3.83. The interest 
| on debt in 1929 amounted to $846,222; and | 
outlays for permanent improvements, 
$9,913,015. The total payments, there- | 
fore, for operation and maintenance of | 
general departments and public service | 
enterprises, for interest and outlays were | 
$25,833,269. Of this amount $403,688 rep- | 
resents payments by a State department 
or enterprise to another on account of | 
services. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $10,249,498 was for highways, $2,-| 
09C,597 being for maintenance and $8,158,- | 
901 for construction. 

Revenues 
The total revenue receipts were $26,- 


of his business are enshrouded in such 


i ? 
ne Changes Are Announced 


In Status of State Banks 


‘California: Edward Rainey. Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Bank of America, 
Los Angeles, has purchased the First National 
Bank of Ducor. ank of Willits, Willits, has 
purchased First National Bank of Willits. 

West Virginia: L. R. Charter Jr., Commis- 
sioner of Banking, has announced: Elk Valley 
Bank, Clay, consolidated with Clay County 
Bank, Clay. 


Inexperience as Cause 


And then there is the vital factor of 
inexperience as a cause of bankruptcy. In | 
one group of 1,300 independent retail 
grvcery stores in Philadelphia, more than | 
half the keepers had had no previous ex-| 
perience in retail merchandising. The list | 
of their previous vocations runs through | 
the alphabet from A to Z—but I shall! 
confine myself to the “Bs” by saying that | 
former barbers, bakers, butlers, book- 
keepers and boiler makers were on the 
list. Now all those occupations are thor-| 
oughly estimable and useful—but I think! 
it is obvious that they do not provide a! 
very secure springboard from which to} 
make a flying leap into such a risky, com-| 302,153, or $18.69 per capita. This was) 
plex vocation as retailing is today. | $10,381,899 more than the total payments 

Now, retail bankruptcies in the United|of the year, exclusive of the payments | 
States are deplorable, costly, demoralizing.| for permanent improvements, and $468,- 
There are few business perils more om-| 884, more than the total payments includ- | 
inous to the success of big business than|ing those for permanent improvements. | 
these pitiful tragedies of little business. 





tax on gasoline, while those from nonbusi- 
ness licenses comprise chiefly taxes on 
| motor vehicles and amounts paid for hunt- 
irz and fishing privileges. The sales tax 
on gasoline amounted to $8,966,220 in 1929 
and $9,233,881 in 1928, a decrease of 2.9 per 
cent. 

There was no net indebtedness (funded 
or fixed debt less sinking fund assets) on 
June 30, 1929. In 1928 there was no net 
debt, and in 1917 the per capita net debt 


was $0.66. 


It is far from being a rosy, after-dinner- | 
oratory job, this cutting up and probing} 


the diseased casualties of small business; 
an unhappy, somewhat sordid task, devoid 


This excess of revenue receipts is re- 
flected in increased cash balances not 
shown in this summary. Of the total 
revenue receipts $403,688 represents re- 
| ceipts from a State department or enter- 


Although the State had no 
|funded debt at the close of the fiscal year 
1929, there was a contingent or special 
assessment debt of $11,934,358. This was 
incurred in the interest of the Everglades 





phases of proceedings in bankruptcy 
courts. 

Probably the most potent cause of fail- 
ure in the retail business lies in the in- 
sufficiency of experience, or the inability 
to learn from experience, ~ather than in 
dishonesty or the strife of competition. 
Bluntly, a wholesale house making a re- 
turn to a preliminary quest of our in- 
vestigation, put the point in two words. 
The question was: “What, in your opin- 


rates are the lowest in the history of this 
country, and the United States Govern- 
ment is borrowing on Treasury certificates 
and other evidence of debt at less than 
2 per cent, when money goes “begging” 
on the call market at from 1 to 1% per 
cent, public deposits are not profitable 
on any reasonable terms when the same 
are invested in highly liquid and readily 
marketable securities, such as are neces- 
sary to guarantee the prompt remittance 
of such funds when called for on demand. 
It is true that in former years, say 
from 1925 to 1929, when money rates 
were on a firmer basis, some banks con- 
sidered that they could be profitably em- 
ployed when the total cost of the same 
ran as high, perhaps, as 3 per cent on 
collected balances, and when the life of 
the account extended over a period of} 
years, they might have been considered 
profitable even at a slightly higher rate 
than 3 per cent. It appears, however, 
at this time, that “them days are gone 
forever” and we are facing a different 
picture from an investment standpoint. 
It may be stated, as a general rule, that 
public funds may be profitable and bene- 
ficial to commercial banks, provided the 
bank does not lose sight of the fact that 
they are public funds, that they are pay- 
able on demand, and that they must be 
represented by quick and prime invest- 
ments avaflable on short notice for their 
conversion into cash as the funds are 
withdrawn; and that such funds should, 
at no time, be considered a part of the 
commercial bank’s general deposits. 
Many bankers contend that public de- 
posits should be classed as borrowed money 
instead of demand deposits, further con- 


| tending that they are subject to wide 


fluctuations at times, and are often han- 
dled at a direct loss by those banks which 
are prepared to surrender them to a new 
depository at the end of the contract 
period; and that when they are unable to 
make such delivery by having the funds 
so invested real embarrassment is experi- 


| enced by the depository banks; in a num- 


ber of instances they have been forced 
to close their doors by reason of their 
inability to surrender the funds to their 
successor depository. 


(The full text of Mr. Walsh’s ad- 


dress will be concluded in the issue 
of May 21.) 





DIVIDEND NOFICE 


The 
North American 
Company 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


No. 108 on Common Stock of 24% | 
in Common Stock (at the rate of | /40th 
of one share for each share held); and 


No. 4@ om Preferred Stock of 14% 
in cash (at the rate of 75 cents per share) 


Will be paid on July 1, 1981 to re- 
ive stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 5, 1931. 


Robert Sealy, Treasurer 





of glamour, but unquestionably necessary) prise on account of services. Property | 
right now. and special taxes represented 23 per cent | 
The first conclusion we can draw from/|of the total revenue for 1929, property 
it is that the credit man who stands/|and special taxes collected was 156.6 per | 
firmly to bar the path to entrance in busi-| cent from 1917 to 1929, and 2.8 per cent | Florida subject to ad valorem taxation was 
ness for the unfit, does the best thing} from 1928 to 1929. The per capita prop- | $656,546,993; the amount of State taxes 
for all of us warding off these retail; erty and special taxes were $4.30 in 1929,| levied was $5,940,878; and the per capita 
calamities. The credit man who realizes $4.33 in 1928, and $2.58 in 1917. |levy, $4.22. In 1928 the per capita levy 
that successful retailing today is a science,| Earnings of general departments, or| was $4.05. and in 1917, $3.17. 
even perhaps a profession; who looks for| compensation for services rendered by 
joo agen ee Soe oy ~~ be-| State officials, represented 8.1 per cent of 
ore he releases the backing of the supply | the total revenue for 1929, 7.7 per cent for | 
house to the new retail enterprise, is one| 1928, and 10.4 per cent for 1917. _ UTILITY SECURITIES 
person who can help lay the axe to the| Business and nonbusiness licenses consti- | 
root of this noxious bankruptcy growth | tuted 55.5 per cent of the total revenue for COMPANY 
which concerns us all. | 1929, 56.4 per cent for 1928, and 17.4 per| 
(The foregoing is the full tert of | cent for 1917. , 230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
an address delivered May 19 before | Receipts from business licenses consist | 
the Credit Association of Western |chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance and| U#/ty Securities Corp.. 111 Broadway, New Tort 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgh, Pa.) other incorporated companies and of sales 


drainage project. As an offset to this in- 
debtedness there are sinking fund assets 
amounting to $164,433. 

The assessed valuation. of property in 




































































































TONIGHT 


The final address of an eventful series 















MR. TRUMAN S. MORGAN, President, 
F.W. DODGE CORPORATION 


will speak on 


THE ROMANCE OF 
BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


WEAF 9 P.M. 
8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 


WRITE 
FOR THIS 
TIMELY BOOK 





and a nationwide NBC network 


THE fourth year of the Halsey, Stuart & Co. radio program has been inaugurated 
with an eventful series of addresses by eminent leaders of American business, 
industry and finance. More than 260,000 individual reprints of these addresses 
have already been distributed, and now the complete series has been printed 
in a handy book. It contains the comments of men whose position gives 
them first hand knowledge of current conditions. Investors will find these 
informative addresses helpful in appraising some of the complex aspects of 
the present business situation. A copy of this timely book, Present Business 
Problems and Conditions, will gladly be sent upon request. Write for book WS-5. - 


¥ 


THE ABOVE BOOKLET CONTAINS REPRINTS OF THE FOLLOWING ADDRESSES: 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS, by Mr. David HOW TO KEEP THE PRICE OF MERCHANDISE 
Lawrence, Publisher, The United States Daily, Wash- DOWN, by Mr. 0. F. Kelly, President, National Retail 
ington, D. C. Dry Goods Association, and The Fair, Chicago. 

‘ 


RAILROADS AND PROSPERITY, by Mr. Fred W. SAVING YOUR FUTURE, by Mr. Rome C. Stephenson, 
Sargent, President, Chicago and North Western Rail- President, American Bonkers Association. 


way Company. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER “HOLDING MARKETING THE NATION'S LARGEST 
# CROP, by Mr.T. G. Lee, President, Armour ond 


COMPANIES,”’ by Mr. Martin J. Insull, President, 


Middle West Utilities Company. 


THE FUTURE OF TALKING MOTION PICTURES, 
by Mr. J. E. Otterson, President, Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., Subsidiary of Western Electric Company. 


Company. 


THE ROMANCE OF BUILDING CONSTRUC-. 
TION, by Mr. Truman S. Morgan, President, 
F. W. Dodge Corporetion. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL ST. 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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How States Seek to Guarantee 
Adequate Wages for Women + 


The Anited States Daily 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily 
WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 1931 


Scope and Purpose of Laws Which Have Been 
Passed by California and Other Jurisdictions 
Discussed by Welfare Specialist 


By MABEL E. KINNEY 
Chief, Division of Industrial Welfare, State of California 


E first minimum wage law was the New 

Zealand Industrial Conciliation and Ar- 

bitration Act in 1894; and subsequently 
the minimum wage principle has been widely 
adopted in English-speaking countries—Aus- 
tralia, Great Britain, the United States of 
America, Canada and South Africa. 


a 


Other countries have applied the principle 
on a small scale, namely, France, Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Hungary, 
the Argentine Republic and Uruguay. In 
many of these countries only the fringe of 
the problem is being touched. Some laws are 
limited to special groups of workers. Even 
in Great Britain the legislation applies to 
workers in a limited number of*trades, and 
the minimum rates are fixed independently 
by separate boards. Only in New Zealand 
and in certain Australian states have at- 
tempts been made to grapple with the whole 
problem. ‘ : 

The objects of minimum wage legislation 
are various, and the bases on which rates 
are fixed, as well as the administrative ma- 
chinery required, differ according to the pur- 
pose in view. These objects might be sum- 
marized as follows: The prevention of sweat- 
ing; the development of organization among 
the workers is sometimes mentioned as an 
indirect object; the promotion of industrial 
peace. 

There are three main bases for fixing min- 
imum wages: (1) The relation to the wages 
of other categories of workers; (2) the living 
wage; (3) the capacity of industry to pay. 

The first minimum wage law in the United 
States was passed in Massachusetts in 1912. 
The law became effective in 1913. 

In 1913, eight States passed laws providing 
for the regulation of the rates of pay for 
women and minors—California, Colorado, 
Minnefota, Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin. This year, really, was 
the beginning of the American experiment. 
To the amazement of many, it was discov- 
ered that millions of women were employed 
in stores and factories. 

In 1923, South Dakota enacted a minimum 
wage law. Then, eight more, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, District of Columbia, Kansas, North 
Dakota, Porto Rico and Texas, added such 
legislation. 

During the years in which the laws have 
been on the statute books they have under- 
gone many changes. Most legislators have 
modified the body of the law, by amend- 
ments, in some States time and again. These 
laws have been subject to constant court at- 
tacks, which have limited their scope and in 
some cases have resulted in nullification. 

+ + 

Among the States that have had their laws 
declared unconstitutional, Wisconsin alone 
has sought to find some other legislative 
means of controlling the rates paid to adult 
women. Instead of enacting a law based on 
that of Massachusetts, which provides no 
penalty beyond publication, the Wisconsin 


Acquiring Title 
to Fish and 


Game 





y. 
Cary D. Landis 
Attorney General, State of 
Florida 
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N THE early history of the human race, 
I when people were few, thickly populated 
sections and congested cities were un- 
known, then man of necessity lived upon that 
food which was furnished by nature. There 
was no delicatessen shop across the street 
where he could purchase what he wanted of 
the hundreds of prepared and canned foods 
of today. 

Fish and game flourished and being plen- 
tiful and easily caught, captured or killed by 
man with his superior intelligence, these be- 
came and remained for centuries the prin- 
cipal food of mankind. 

Under the common law of England the 
title to fish and game rested in the sovereign 
for the use and benefit of the people. The 
sovereign, by virtue of laws duly enacted, 
controlled the capture, killing and use of fish 
and game, all this with the purpose of gen- 
eral use and benefit to the subjects of the 
sovereign. 

When the colonial governments of America 
were formed, these same rights of the sov- 
ereign of England passed to the colonies and 
later the title to all fish and game in its 
natural condition to the several States for 
the use and benefit of the people of the sev- 
eral States. 

The Supreme Court of the State of Florida 
has said, “The beneficial use of the game in 
the State belongs to all the people of the 
State, and a regulation that unjustly dis- 
criminates against any of the people of the 
State may, in effect, be a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws to those so unjustly 
discriminated against.” Harper v. Golloway, 
58 Florida 257. 

The Constitution of the State of Florida 
has no provision forbidding the passage of 
special or local laws upon the subject of 
game, and the Supreme Court of Florida in 
the above casé has said that the Legislature 
may, by duly enacted laws, make any pro- 
vision within its discretion for the preserva- 
tion and conservation of the game in the 
State for the use and benefit of the people 
of the State. 

The State being the owner of its fish and 
game, may prevent nonresidents and aliens 
from fishing and hunting, thus preserving 
its fish and game for its own citizens. Pat- 
some v. Commonwealth of Pa., 232 U. S. Re- 
ports 138. 

Wild game killed in violation of law re- 
mains the property of the State and does not 
become the property of the individual killing 
or capturing it. 73 Minn. 185—Thomas vy. 
N. P. Express Co. 

The citizen or individual can only acquire 
title to fish or game by capturing or killing 
it in accordance with the duly enacted laws 
regulating the fish and game of the State. 


Legislature passed™ an entirely new sort of 
law. Its difference is that while the first law 
set up the positive principle that the mini- 
mum rate must provide the necessary cost 
of proper living, the new law makes the 
negative rule that “No wage paid shall be 
oppressive.” An oppressive wage is defined 
as “Any wage lower than a reasonable and 
adequate compensation for the services ren- 
dered.” 

During 1913 the Legislature of California 
passed a minimum wage law, and created 
an Industrial Welfare Commission to do the 
following things: Investigate wages paid; 
determine cost of living; fix minimum wage, 
maximum hours of labor, and proper condi- 
tions in industry. Five commissioners were 
appointed. 

+ + 


Cost of living proved to be $9.63. More 
than half the working women—58.2 per cent 
—were receiving less than $10. 


In 1917 and 1918 the Commission estab- 
lished a minimum wage of $10 a week in 
certain industries. 


In 1919, due to the increased cost of liv- 
ing, the Commission, after a cost of living 
study, issued amended orders on the basis of 
a $13.50 weekly minimum wage in the indus- 
tries mentioned above, and also one for the 
hotels, restaurants and hospitals. 

Again, in 1920, realizing that there had 
been a considerable increase in the cost of 
living since the establishment of the $13.50 
minimum wage, the Commission had another 
cost of living investigation made; amended 
its orders on the basis of a $16 weekly mini- 
mum wage, and included an order for the 
protection of women engaged in such field 
work as cutting and pitting of fruit for dry 
yards and similar occupations. 

In 1923 the Commission issued a similar 
order in the nut cracking and sorting in- 
dustry. 


At the present time, orders on the basis 
of a $16 weekly minimum wage are in force 
in the following industries: Fruit and vege- 
table canning, mercantile, fish canning, laun- 
dry and dry cleaning, fruit and vegetable 
packing, general and professional offices, un- 
skilled and unclassified occupations, manu- 
facturing industry, hotels, restaurants and 
hospitals (except graduate nurses and pro- 
fessional women), nut cracking and sorting. 

The Commission also issued an order, ef- 
fective April 11, 1931, covering extras in the 
motion picture industry (women and minor 
extras only) who receive a wage of $15 a day 
or under or a wage of $65 a week or under. 
This order only regulates the hours of labor, 
including overtime, of women and minor ex- 
tras, and does not set a minimum wage. 


As minimum wage for minors had not been 
included in the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court that minimum wage for adult 
women was unconstitutional, the Industrial 
Welfare Commission of California thought it 
expedient to raise, if possible, the age of 
minors for purposes of minimum wage en- 
forcement, in order to insure protection to 
this large group of workers. Therefore, the 
act under which the Commission functions 
was amended by the Legislature of 1929 to 
raise the age of minors from 18 to 21 years. 
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A public hearing was called by the Com- 
mission on June 7, 1929, opening all of the 
orders of the Commission so that they might 
be amended in keeping with the new defini- 
tion of “minor” adopted by the Legislature. 

The fruit and vegetable canning order was 
the first to be amended. A wage board in 
this industry was called on June 21, 1929. 
The order as adopted by the Commission 
was effective Sept. 14, 1929. 

In 1929, during nine months of the year, 
or the canning season, this Commission col- 
lected $110,940.25 on adjustments of wages; 
while in other industries, from July 1, 1929, 
to June 30, 1930, the Commission collected 
$19,942.64. 

In Massachusetts, the failure to allow with 
decrees the investigation in the cotton-textile 
industry and the hotel and restaurant in- 
dustry is of great interest, since both of these 
industries employed large numbers of women, 
and in every year studied showed very low 
rates and earnings. 

In California, the Commission’s Order No. 
12a, covering women and female minors em- 
ployed in hotels, restaurants and hospitals, 
provides for a minimum wage of not less 
than $16 a week, or 38 cents an hour for 
women and female minors employed six 
hours a day or less. This order has been 
enforced since Sept. 14, 1923. From July 1, 
1929, to June 30, 1930, the Commission col- 
lected from hotels, restaurants and hospitals 
in California $2,269.23 back wages. 

Colorado, Massachusetts, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin have 
created boards or commissions with power 
to study the various occupations or indus- 
tries and establish minimum wage rates for 
each or all of them. This has been done for 
one or more groups of workers in all the 
States, except Colorado, where through lack 
of a sufficient appropriation the Commission 
has never functioned. The awards of the 
boards or commissions are mandatory in all 
these States, except Massachusetts, where 
they can be enforced only through the strong 
Support of public opinion. 

The adverse decision of our highest court 
has not materially affected the enforcement 
of the minimum wage law in California, as 
public opinion and the standard which the 
Commission had been building up prior to 
1923 have become an integral part of the 
State’s industrial and commercial usage. 
Without this law, the unorganized’ condition 
of women in industry would make them easy 
prey for those employers who would pay low 
wages, work them long hours, and neglect to 
provide them with proper working surround- 
ings. 

+ + 


The fact that a minimum wage standard 
is set and enforced diverts millions of dollars 
into the pockets of women who have earned 
it, and are most in need of it. 

All but one employers’ association of Cali- 
fornia favor the law and support the Com- 
mission's efforts to enforce it, as they know 
that indiscriminate wage cutting would fol- 
low its repeal. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


WORK OF INTER-AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


Decisions Reached Relative to Expansion of Activities of 
Pan American Union Are Outlined 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By J. L. COLOM 


Chie}, Division of Agricultural Cooperation, Pan American Union 


Mr. Colom, in the following article, concludes his description of the duties of 
the activities of the Division of Agricultural Cooperation, begun in the issues 


of May 18 and 19. 


HE recent Inter-American Confer- 

ence on Agriculture held in Wash- 

ington, D:C., Sept. 8-20, 1930, passed 
resolutions which have greatly increased 
the activities of the division of. agricul- 
tural cooperation. From the following 
resolution, No. 3 in the Final Act of the 
Conference approved Sept. 19, 1930, some 
idea can be had of this program: 

“3. The Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture resolves: In view of the 
importance of the division of agricul- 
tural cooperation established in the Pan 
American Union for the centralization 
and coordination of agricultural data 
and of the useful services it may lend 
to agriculture in the nations of America, 
the conference is of the opinion that 
the division should be reorganized on 
broader foundations and with a pro- 
gram of work which may permit a con- 
stant and gradual development of its ac- 
tivities in years to come. 
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“The conference. understand, never- 
theless, that a broad program of inter- 
American agricultural activities will re- 
quire the financial resources and a tech- 
nical staff which are not at the disposal 
of the Pan American Union, and, bear- 
ing in mind these conditions, recom- 
mends to the governing board of the 
Pan American Union, that: 

“1. Every year, in the month of No- 
vember, the governing board of the Pan 
American Union draft a program of 
yearly activities for the division of agri- 
cultural cooperation, including therein 
such problems or groups of problems as 
shall constitute the paramount task of 
the division and selecting those which 
may be of most immediate and vital in- 
terest and the solution of which is most 
urgent in the case of the Americas. 

“2, The conference expresses the hope 
that the program of the work of the 
division of agricultural cooperation of 
the Pan American Union may be broad- 
ened each year until it embraces, grad- 
ually, the functions hereinafter de- 
scribed as the desirable aim for the fu- 
ture activities of the division. 

“(a) That the division of agricultural 
cooperation in the Pan American Union 
become the center of coordination of the 
results of scientific and experimental 
work on agriculture, forestry, and live- 
stock problems. In order to achieve this 
end, the division shall strive to gather 
all publications and reports of the re- 
sults of the work carried out by experi- 
ment and demonstration stations and 
other scientific research institutions in 
the American nations. 

“(b) It is earnestly recommended that 
schools and colleges of agriculture, ex- 
periment and demonstration stations, 
technical organizations on agriculture, 
agricultural boards, and other bodies in- 
terested in agriculture, forestry, and ani- 
mal industry communicate to the divi- 
sion of agricultural cooperation of the 
Pan American Union complete reports 
concerning every investigation which 
may contribute to the solution of these 
problems and to the progress of these 
industries. 
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“(c) The division of agricultural co- 
operation of the Pan American Union 
shall endeavor to take note of and reg- 
ister and disseminate information on 
the discoveries and new methods 
adopted in agriculture, forestry, and ani- 
mal industry, and shall strive by every 
means, whether correspondence, bulle- 
tins, press releases, etc., to bring such 
information before the farmers, forest- 
ers, and livestock raisers of America. 

“(d) The division shall undertake the 
coordination of data for a bibliography 
on agriculture, forestry, and animal in- 


dustry, and shall endeavor to complete 


. Special bibliographies on these matters 


with the cooperation of the bibliographi- 
cal associations in the American coun- 
tries. 

“(e) The division shall assemble such 
statistical material on agriculture, for- 
estry, and animal industry and on other 
matters which are of paramount inter- 
est for these industries of the American 
nations. It is desirable that the division 
of agricultural cooperation of the Pan 
Americar Union have among its prin- 
cipal functions the investigation of the 
economic features of the problems re- 
lating to agriculture, forestry, and ani- 
mal industry and the distribution of in- 
formation on the results of such inves- 
tigations to all the associations, groups, 
and individuals interested in such data. 

“3. The governing board of the Pan 
American Union is urged to proceed, as 
soon as economic resources may allow, 
to the reorganization of the division of 
agricultural cooperation on foundations 
which may permit of efficient work and 
to furnish it with the technical staff 
capable of undertaking functions of a 
technical nature. To this end it is rec- 
ommended to the governing board that 
wherever it is deemed opportune it 
should formulate plans and endeavor to 
obtain the cooperation of the countries 
members of the Pan American Union in 
the execution of such plans and to con- 
tribute to the expenses incident thereto. 

“4, The conference earnestly recom- 
mends to the governments members of 
the Union every form of useful coopera- 
tion for the carrying out of the plan 
formulated by the governing board of 
the Pan American Union for the main- 
tenance of the division and the con- 
stant and progressive development of its 
services. * * *” 
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T= conference, in addition to urging 

the governments to make the Pan 
American Union the recipient of all data 
on the various soil, climate, forestry, dis- 
ease and other surveys made in their 
respective countries, recommended a 
special consideration of agricultural sta- 
tistics. Resolution No. 41, which deals 
solely with this question, is given here- 
with in full: 

“(41) The Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture, considering that: 

“Whereas dependable agricultural sta- 
tistics are of great value in the countries 
to which they relate, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference recommends that all 
governments members of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union endeavor to strengthen and 
perfect their statistical services by mak- 
ing adequate provision for trained per- 
sonnel and equipment. 

“Whereas, with the constant develop- 
ment of rapid communication and com- 
merce in agricultural products in mod- 
ern times, complete, accurate, and de- 
pendable statistics of world production 
and distribution of agricultural products 
becomes of increasing importance and 
value to each country, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Agriculture recom- 
mends that all countries members of the 
Pan American Union endeavor to pro- 
mote the efficiency and value of the 
international statistical and other serv- 
ices of the Pan American Union and the 
International Institute of Agriculture, at 
Rome, by promptly supplying the data 
requested by them and by giving them 
their full cooperation.” 

The foregoing represents the work in 
Statistical and other information done 
thus far by this division. There is rea- 
son to believe that in a relatively short 
time, as the resolutions adopted in the 
recent conference become operative, this 
work will be increased and its scope be 
greatly widened. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 21, Miss Matilda Phillips, Chief, Division of Statistics, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, will discuss the statistical research activities of the Division. 


Developing Sound Mental Attitudes 


Mental Hygiene Specialist Points to Benefits 
By DR. HORATIO M. POLLOCK 


Director, Statistical Bureau, Department of Mental Hygiene, State of New York 


ENTAL health is characterized by sense 
M of well-being, keenness of observation, 

clearness of thought, soundness of 
judgment, accuracy of memory, control of 
emotions, stability of will, continuity of pur- 
pose, friendliness of attitude and freedom of 
expression. 


The mentally-healthy individual meets the 
varying situations of life with confidence and 
courage and, using his reason as his guide, 
determines the line of action to be pursued. 
He may be misinformed; he may make mis- 
takes; he may suffer misfortune; but his 
equanimity will not be seriously disturbed. 
He accepts full responsibility for his conduct 
and acknowledges error freely. He rises 
above adverse circumstances and gains wis- 
dom from his failures as well as his suc- 
cesses. 


Underlying the reactions of the healthy- 
minded person is a philosophy of life, or a 
general attitude of mind that gives assur- 
ance that the world as a whole is well or- 
dered; that people in general are striving to 


be considerate, just and honest; that regard- 
less of the evils and imperfections of human 
snew. truth and right will ultimately pre- 
vail. 

With such a view of life, however, he will 
recognize that it is incumbent on him to do 
his part, that his continued well-being is 
largely dependent upon his own acts, and he 
will use every means within his power to 
safeguard his position. He will promote and 
maintain his physical health by observing 
hygienic laws." He will manage his business 
affairs with prudence and without assuming 
excessive obligations; he will live within his 
means and will make provision for emer- 
gencies and for unproductive periods. He 
will not become involved in social or legal 
entanglements; he will avoid unfriendly dis- 
putes and useless controversies. 

Above all, by promptly meeting every ob- 
ligation, by lending a hand to others in need, 
by generous service in the promotion of so- 
cial welfare, and by the development of mind 
and character he will establish himself se- 
curely in the esteem of his fellowmen. 
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ZACHARY TAYLOR 


President of the United States 1849-1850: 
“There must never be anything narrow, selfish, il- 
liberal or exclusive in the views of the United States 
or its Government on any subject whatsoever.” 
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Federal Government’s Part 
in Financing Education + + 


Missouri State. Superintendent Advocates 
State Control of School Systems But Points 
to Need of Financial Aid From Nation 


By CHARLES A. LEE 


State Superintendent of Education, State of Missouri 


IOR to.1920 we didn’t hear much about 

the problem of financing education pos- 

sibly because we were a Nation in which 
the larger portion of wealth was still tan- 
gible. ‘ 
Following the World War this Nation 
changed almost over night from one in which 
the wealth was tangible and could be seen 
to one in which it has been estimated by 
some authorities that intangible property, 
as that term is commonly used, constitutes 
at least 75 per cent of our wealth. And in 
most cases it is absolutely impossible to make 
this wealth pay its just share of the cost of 
Government, of which by far the largest 
item is the cost of maintaining free public 
schools. 


During this same period we find that our 
educational system grew by leaps and bounds 
and the largest increase was in the field of 
secondary education where the cost is usually 
the greatest. 
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So the problem of financing public edu- 
cation is becoming more acute every day, 
due (1) to the fact that a large amount of 
our property is now intangible and escapes 
taxation which is largely due to the fact 
that our system of assessing and collecting 
taxes has not kept pace with the changing 
conditions, and (2) to the large increase in 
attendance in elementary and secondary 
schools during the past decade. 

A few years ago the leaders in the field 
of public education became convinced of the 
fact that a system of education established 
and maintained in large measure by local 
taxes on real estate and personal property 
in the various communities would inevitably 
lead to all sorts of inequalities—inequalities 
in length of term, inequalities in tax levies 
for school purposes, and inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunities offered the boys and 
girls in. the various sections of the State— 
and therefore was not a sound financial 
plan upon which to base a State educational 
system. 

As a result we find beginning only recently, 
and we are in the heart of the battle today, 
a great movement which has spread by leaps 
and bounds to practically every State in the 
Union, to shift a larger portion of the cost 
of education from the local community to 
the State and Nation. 

Is such a _ shift sound, educationally? 
Should the State and Nation assume a larger 
portion of the cost of education? Will it 
be possible for us to retain local self-control 
of our educational system if the State and 
Nation assumes a larger share of the cost? 
These are fundamental questions and should 
not be passed over too lightly. I am of the 
opinion that all of them can be answered in 
the affirmative. 

Education is essentially a State function. 
This is now recognized in some form in every 
State Constitution. The article on educa- 
tion in the Missouri Constitution reads as 
follows: “A general diffusion of knowledge 
and intelligence being essential to the preser- 
vation of the rights and liberties of the 
people, the General Assembly shall estab- 
lish and maintain free public schools for the 


.gratuitous instruction of all persons in this 


State between the ages of 6 and 20 years.” 


+ + 

If education is a State function, the 
wealth of the State should, to some extent, 
be used where it is, to educate the children 
where they are. I think we have the right 
to promulgate such a theory because there 
is no section of a State but what is affected 
by the kind of an educational system which 
exists even in the most remote district. 

In many instances the problems of primary 
education also take on a national aspect. 
The kind of educational facilities the boys 
and girls in every section of the Nation re- 
ceive is of great importance to the entire Na- 
tion. A State or a nation is not built by 
defining its boundaries and locating its capi- 
tal. It is created in the hearts and minds 
of the. youth of each generation through in- 
struction in the home, the church and the 
school. Every institution which centers in 
the State or the Nation is the direct or in- 
direct creature of education. In preserving 
a State wide system of free public schools 
for all of the children of all the people the 
separate States and the Nation itself are 
perserving themselves. 

There are now more than 150,000 separate 
one-room rural school districts in this Na- 
tion. And so long as these weak units strug- 
gle along with terms of two, four, five and 
six months with poorly trained teachers and 
without the semblance of complete equip- 
ment, just so long will boys and girls from 
these districts go forth inadequately prepared 
to make the contribution to a democracy 
which society demands. j 

Of course, those who are financially able 
move to better educational communities, but 
our concern should be for those who are not 
so fortunate. It is a democratic principle 
that the strong should support the weak, the 
rich should help the poor and the well care 
for the sick. Since the school system is 
democracy’s mean of preserving and trans- 
ferring to succeeding generations the essen- 
tials of good-citizenship I maintain that it 
is the unquestioned duty of the State and 
Nation to see that proper educational facili- 
ties are provided for all the boys and girls. 

Last year the Wilbur Committee was ap- 
pointed for the express purpose of charting 
a sane and sensible course for the Federal 
Government to pursue in regard to public 
education. The report of this Committee 
will have a profound influence on public 
education. 
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The chief provisions of this Committee's 
preliminary report are as follows: 

1. Increase the Federal appropriations 
for educational research and information 
service by the Office of Education, by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, and 
by the Extension Service and the Office of 
Experiment Stations in the Department of 
Agriculture; and provide ample means to 
these offices for supplying to all concerned 
the results of research and statistical studies 
through publications and conferences. 

2. Create an adequate Federal head- 
quarters of educational research and infor- 
mation, so organized as to serve both as a 
cooperating center for all Federal agencies 


with respect to the educational aspects of 
their work, and as a reliable source of com- 
prehensive, correlated, and accurate data on 
education for all concerned. 7 


3. Provide one unaHotted annual grant to 
the States of $2.50 per child under 21 years 
of age, with the sole restriction that these 
Federal funds be used for support of edu- 
cational operations, making each State re- 
sponsible for budgeting the grant within the 
State school budget in such manner as, in 
the judgment of the State itself, will best 
develop all the talents of all the people. 
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4. Repeal all laws that give annual Fed- 
eral grants in any form to the States for 
special phases of education of interest to 
particular groups of the people, or that au- 
thorize Federal officers to supervise State 
educational research activities, approve State 
plans, or withhold funds in order to compel 
State compliance with Federal requirements. 

5. Provide that for the next five years 
each State must allot to each specific pur- 
pose for which it now receives Federal funds 
as much of the new Federal grant as is now 
received from the Federal Government for 
that nurpose; and that after five years the 
State may allocate all Federal monies re- 
ceived for support of educational operations 
as it decides will best promote its own edu- 
cational program. 

6. Require that each State submit each 
year to the appropriate Federal office a finan- 
cial audit and that it publish a report de- 
scribing specifically how the Federal monies 
have been used; and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment publish all 48 reports in one volume 
for comparative study by all interested. 

7. Readjust the amount of the flat per 
capita Federal grant to the States for sup- 
port of education at the end of each 10-year 
period as the new census figures, the past 
experience, and the then existing situation 
may indicate to be appropriate. 

If these recommendations are adopted the 
Federal Government will give up its present 
practice of making special appropriations for 
special educational activities and substitute 
in lieu thereof one large grant for the sup- 
port of public education in general. 

The time is near at hand when the Fed- 
eral Government will assume a large share 
of the cost of education. The Federal Gov- 
ernment by passing the Federal income tax 
has tapped the most fruitful source of our 
revenue. It is now securing vast sums from 
this source from all the States and is not in 
any way helping the various States to pay 
the educational bill which is by far the larg- 
est item of our governmental expense. 


+ + 


During the last 100 years in. the develop- 
ment of our educational system, we have 
gone along on the theory that education is 
@ district function., Hasn’t the time arrived 
when education shéuld become a State and 
a National function as well? The State 
should be in complete control of education 
but the Federal Government from the large 
sums collected from the wealth of the Nation 
should return a portion to the States in the 
equalization of the support of education and 
in helping to pay the educational bill in the 
various States. 


Checking Spread 
of Communicable 
Diseases 


By 
Dr. Robert H. Riley 
Director, Department of 
Health, State of Maryland 


ARYLAND is one of 25 States that have 
M recently been placed on an honor roll 

open only to those States that have 
passed certain requirements with regard to 
the accuracy and completeness with which 
sickness from communicable disease is re- 
ported. The tests were made by the United 
States Public Health Service and the sec- 
tions covered by the States that have met 
all of the requirements will comprise what 
will be known officially as the United States 
Reporting Area for Morbidity. 

Five widely prevalent diseases were used 
as “yardsticks” to measure the completeness 
with which sickness from all kinds of com- 
municable diseases is reported—typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles and 
whooping cough. The test is to be repeated 
annually. Accordingly, a State that wishes 
to keep its high standing, or to attain a 
higher place on the honor roll, must liter- 
ally keep up to the mark. 

If a physician is in attendance, he is ex- 
pected to report the attack, of a communi- 
cable disease. Superintendents of institu- 
tions and householders are also held respon- 
sible for reporting such diseases and teachers 
are asked to notify the health officer when 
suspected cases of communicable diseases 
come under their observation in the schools. 

When the custom of reporting such dis- 
eases was started a quarter of a century ago, 
there were not more than 10 or 15 diseases 
on the “notifiable” list. Now there are over 
506, including influenza, pneumonia, typhoid, 
tuberculosis, the so-called children’s diseases 
—measles, diphtheria, scarlet fever and 
whooping cough and the rest of that group— 
other less prevalent diseases, such as septic 
sore throat, epidemic jaundice, diarrhea, dys- 
entery, with undulant fever and rabbit fever 
(tularemia) among the more recent addi- 
tions, 

Since the first of the current year, over 
33,000 cases of communicable diseases, about 
one-third of which have occurred in the 
counties and the rest in Baltimore City, have 
been reported to the State Department of 
Health. In the total there were over 9,000 
cases of influenza; over 2,000 cases of pneu- 
monia; 10,000 of measles; 1,400 scarlet fever; 
400 of whooping cough; 300 of diphtheria, and 
800 of tuberculosis, with the rest distributed 
among less prevalent diseases, including 
typhoid, typhus and undulant fevers, ery- 
sipelas, meningitis, septic sore throat, and 
pink eye and epidemtic jaundice. 
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